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WANTED—A DEFINITE POLICY. 


THE struggle for commercial supremacy, or even for equality in com- 
merce, is a war in which the people, not only of our own land, but of 
all manufacturing, inventive, and trading nations, are concerned. It 
is one in which victory, or, indeed, any success, means “ health, wealth, 
and happiness” to all the people. Our own vast continent has always 
seemed to us as sufficient for our needs, whether of increase of: popula- 
tion or of material advance in wealth and comfort of those already 
domiciled here. In “ante-bellum” days we were, indeed, among the 
first in the commerce of the seas, and our ship-builders produced the 
finest and swiftest ships, that stood in advance of those of all the 
nations. 

The war, so to speak, drove us in upon ourselves in maritime 
matters, and our fine ships went under foreign flags, our best mercan- 
tile seamen were absorbed, for the time being, for service in the navy 
and army, and the capital thus withdrawn from the lucrative building 
and carrying-trade on the sea was sent inland, and has produced and 
fostered our magnificent railroad system, by which the continent is 
spanned and time and space nearly annihilated. In the rapid progress 
of the century this was perhaps necessary, but when we inquire whom 
it has benefited, we find our answer in the bursting coffers of vast and 
powerful corporations, while the nation is dotted with freehold farms 
oppressed with burdensome mortgages. 

Meanwhile, when the war was over, a host of gallant and experi- 
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enced seamen was let loose, eager and anxious to resume their supreme 
position upon the sea and breast the swelling waves in advance of all 
competitors. Alas! the ships were gone, capital had left the seaboard, 
and the magnificent mercantile fleet which had borne the stars and 
stripes on every sea had vanished “ like the baseless fabric of a dream.” 
The ship-yards were closed. Congress, with a blindness unparalleled 
in legislative bodies, hampered our extended coasts and their legitimate 
industries with onerous laws, and helped all our commercial enemies, 
great and small, to display their various flags in growing numbers in 
all our ports, while the glorious stars and stripes, for which so many 
men had done so much, was almost blotted out from maritime com- 
mercial fields. 

While it can scarcely be said that our internal improvements have 
reached their limit, or that capital is completely at a stand-still, yet our 
vast wealth must seek profitable employment, and money is looking 
eagerly everywhere for avenues of investment. As a nation’s progress 
is its life also, and as the questions connected with the peaceful avoca- 
tions of its citizens are of necessity dependent upon the power and 
prestige of the government, we at once see a necessity for an advanced 
position in the commercial battle if we would win any of the victories. 
Nations follow up the enterprise and progress of their merchants and 
traders with the political support of able consuls, ministers, and am- 
bassadors, and the material, though generally moral, support of ships 
of war. Nearly all the questions and controversies arising between 
nations are traceable directly or indirectly to commerce and trade, and 
in the exercise of these avocations the citizens find prosperity, comfort, 
and happiness. 

So a nation is strong for peace which has strong and ready prepa- 
rations for war, and there, not necessarily for fighting, but for its 
constant and moral support to the avocations of peace, exists the 
strongest reason for a compact and powerful navy. We are making 
haste slowly in building up this necessary adjunct to a material pros- 
perity, but it is to be hoped that ere long real ships will be built that 
will be good for something else than play, and such other fighting 
fabrics as will by-and-by enable us to take a foremost position among 
the nations of the world, after being for so long the derision and 
laughing-stock of the weakest among them. 

In diplomacy and far-seeing statesmanship the advanced thought 
of our best and brightest men has been curbed, and their desires 
thwarted by a conservatism that has been almost criminal, and by 
petty spite that has been wholly so. There has been, unfortunately, a 
large class among us who have believed that we can sit still upon our 
great possessions, and that they are sufficient for us forall time. They 
argue that we want nothing outside of ourselves, that the present is 
all of life, and that after us comes the deluge. There can scarcely be 
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a greater fallacy than this. As some great hill that must be removed 
from the path of any industry is attacked on every side by the constant 
strokes of the workers penetrating deeper and yet deeper into its recesses, 
so the aggressive carriers of all nations have entered all our harbors, 
have taken the bread from the very mouths of our toiling seamen, have 
endeavored, with what success we may never know, to subsidize and 
control our legislation, and to mould our very national policy for their 
own benefit, and have used every means in their power to hedge us in 
and to curb the natural exuberance that would lead us forth conquering 
and to conquer in the battles of commerce. Before our very doors are 
the prizes that should be for us, but are not. They are being rapidly 
seized by our competitors, and if we do not rouse ourselves and be 
up and doing, our political status will become a small thing among 
the nations, and from points strategic in their nature they will laugh 
us to scorn in matters of traffic and fiercely defy us in any show of 
force. 

We sometimes hear loud shouts of the “Monroe doctrine,” 
“ America for the Americans,” etc. Not to say anything of the show 
of foreign flags in our great harbors, which is an answer to such bun- 
combe of no mean value, take down the map and see what America 
is and how it is situated. If we regard the United States as America, 
behold every threatening point off our coast held by foreigners. We 
claim the barren and harborless island of Navassa, between Hayti and 
Jamaica, because no one else wants it. We have been obliged to keep 
a man-of-war there much of the time to prevent disorders among 
laborers on the island. In all history, when England, the great ex- 
plorer and our greatest commercial rival, has discovered an island, an 
Englishman, or rather a Scotchman, has gone there to live, a lieutenant- 
governor has been appointed, a few marines hoist the flag,a gun is 
mounted, a road is made, the government is established, and His Ex- 
cellency is in full command. The little oblong piece of red bunting 
means something, and any one who touches it will soon be tumbled 
about at a great rate. 

And so, Great Britain, to take her for an example, produces at 
home, principally men, and with them rules a limitless territory, which 
in almost touching distance surrounds the globe. 

“Upon the dominions of Her Majesty the sun never sets,” not as 
the Indian explained, “ because God was afraid to trust an Englishman 
in the dark,” but because every position occupied and held is a strong 
aid to the material prosperity, happiness, and comfort of the nation, and 
a vantage point whence, in time of war, she can dominate all the avenues 
of traffic or of inimical fleets. 

How is it with us? With an extended and almost defenseless coast, 
. with the vast wealth of our greatest commercial metropolis helpless 
before any legalized maritime buccaneer, with both eyes shut to safety, 
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pursuing the nimble dollar, we are absolutely blind to all that is going 
on about us, and are being rapidly distanced in the commercial warfare 
abroad, while our representatives in Congress, oppress all of us, at times, 
and call it a policy. 

A general in war fixes his central position, and advances his out- 
posts up to the enemy’s lines if possible. He forces the foe back if he 
can while pushing his own lines forward. Our foes have done all 
that to us, and we are sitting supinely in our intrenchments, helpless in 
our fancied security, with no outposts. 

Of the distant commerce with the “farther Indies” we hold but a 
meagre slice, but there is, nearer home, a vast and constantly-increasing 
market, the control of which we should have secured many years ago, 
but which is quickly being absorbed by the far-reaching tentacles of 
the European Octopus. I allude to the Central and South American 
republics. 

Reasons social, political, commercial, and economic would seem to 
demand that all the resources of our statesmanship should turn in that 
direction, and achieve some of those splendid victories, which shall be 
of great benefit to us presently, and of increasing value to succeeding 
generations. I will briefly discuss these questions as they were im- 
pressed upon me during a short cruise through the West Indies and 
* on the Spanish Main. 

First, we have launched a distinctively American enterprise in 
starting the Nicaragua Canal. Every sentiment of pride and patriot- 
ism should keep it so. Every dollar should be American capital. 
Every foot of this great highway should be created by American genius, 
and carried to its completion by our own enterprise ; and when it is 
finished, we should see to it that we are strong enough, and aggressive 
enough, if need be, to maintain its neutrality unimpaired. All the 
highways to it are covered by the stations and possessions of foreign 
powers. 

Of the long chain of the Greater and Lesser Antilles we do not own one 
foot. Like a vast snake they stretch out so as to cover all approaches, 
thanks to our supineness in the past, and we have never driven even 
one little wedge into this natural rampart whereby we might possibly 
make an opening. 

How often we look back and say with asigh, “ It might have been.” 
Can we now criticise the statesmanship of President Grant when he 
would have annexed Santo Domingo and purchased St. Thomas? Can 
we show proper contempt for the opposition and petty spite that 
thwarted his grand and far-seeing policy? 

Look for a moment at the chart and see how the eastern terminus 
of the Nicaragua Canal lies. British Honduras and Cuba to the north, 
Jamaica to the northeast, and then follow the line east and see where- 
the United States would stand, with full possession of the island 
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of Santo Domingo. It is the key to the whole position in the West 
Indies, and should by all precepts of self-preservation, national policy, 
and the good of humanity have belonged to us years ago. Its value 
to us is now incomparably greater than ever before, when our present 
and future position towards the canal is considered. 

And now for a short consideration of the island itself. Among 
other social and economic questions that we have to consider in this 
great country is the one connected with the black and colored popula- 
tion in our midst. This matter has demanded and obtained the earnest 
thought of many able men during the past twenty-five years, and 
nothing conclusive has yet resulted. A remarkable book, called “An 
Appeal to Pharaoh,” I think, claimed public attention a few years ago. 
It dealt exhaustively with the subject of the gradual asgisted emigration 
of these people from the United States, and their establishment else- 
where, in comparative comfort, in communities of their own. 

Soon after reading this book I visited Samana Bay and spent a 
short time among the people there. I made a discovery very surpris- 
ing to me, of which I will give a brief synopsis. 

In 1824, President Boyer, of the republic of Hayti, which then in- 
cluded the whole island of Santo Domingo, desiring to populate the 
island, sent commissioners to this country to arrange for the emigration 
of such free black and colored persons as desired to go. President 
Monroe approved the idea, and about two thousand persons emigrated 
to the island. ‘Those who went to Cape Haytien, Port-au-Prince, and 
St. Domingo City have been lost sight of, but by far the largest num- 
ber went to Samana, and settled on the promontory of that name. The 
history of their trials and adventures was a piece of romance won- 
derful to relate. The little colony was headed by a devoted colored 
preacher, Jesse James by name, who seems to have been a remarkable 
character. He saw at once that his flock would become absorbed in 
time if they did not preserve their morals, their language, and their 
religion, They did all these, and to-day their descendants are an 
orderly, English-speaking, moral, and religious people, who are pros- 
perous, happy, and contented, and who occupy the only part of the 
great island where crime is practically unknown, and who by their 
cohesiveness and their sterling qualities have resisted all the shocks of 
the adjacent turbulence. 

Their trials were sometimes very great.. They saw their houses and 
plantations destroyed utterly by unbridled political adventurers. They 
were cooped up for months uncomplainingly in the little town of Santa 
Barbara, until they saw that, if they were to survive, they must act. 
So, in a solemn, God-fearing manner they combined, arrested their cor- 
rupt governor, and remonstrated with him, and asked him for guaran- 
tees that he would permit them to live in peace thereafter. When 
these were violently refused, and further threats made against them, 
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they took him to the cemetery, prayed over him, and then shot him to 
death. They buried him decently, and then sent word to the central 
government, asking that another governor should be sent them. 

A second ruled unjustly and was. deposed, and sent under guard to 
St. Domingo City, with a message that they would not be so governed. 
From that day to this their rulers have been selected from among them- 
selves. Amid unbridled licentiousness they have lived moral lives. 
Surrounded by superstition and hoodooism, they have remained pious 
and virtuous. These people came to me, and told me their simple his- 
tory. They begged that emigrants of their own color would come out 
to them from the United States. They said, “Our fathers landed 
here poor, unknown, unused to the climate, strangers in a strange land. 
After many struggles they won success, and we are prosperous and 
happy, we are willing and able to help all who will come.” 

Such is a brief sketch of an emigration which is a lesson in itself. 
The west end of the island is constantly stirred up with riots and 
revolutions. The people are different from, and inferior to, those on 
the eastern part, but a large and industrious population from the United 
States would pacify the country, develop its vast resources, and change 
what is now a disgrace to the nineteenth century into one of the garden- 
spots of the universe. 

Above all, this dark republic would be all American. To foster and 
encourage such an emigration may well engage the minds of far-seeing 
statesmen, if there are yet any such among us. 

The prestige and moral power of the United States undoubtedly 
gave Hipolyte the victory in his recent struggle for political supremacy, 
in the black French republic of Hayti, on the western end of the 
island. Negotiations have failed for the acquirement of the harbor of 
Nicolas Mole on. the northwest portion of this part. The United States 
desired it for a coaling station primarily. Although its position is 
excellent, the harbor is of small extent, and not susceptible of defense. 
The ungrateful Hipolyte is reported to have utterly refused to favor 
the United States in the matter desired, and may well be left to his 
fate. Continual revolutions will soon wear out the sparse population, 
who seem to be never at peace. 

At Samana the conditions are far more favorable,—a magnificent 
bay, capable of being easily and thoroughly fortified; a healthy and 
salubrious climate in the trade-wind region; ample room for all that 
the needs of the navy may demand, and a secure footing upon the 
island itself, would give us a moral and material prestige that would be 
of incalculable value to us in every way. 

Adjacent to the northern coast of South America, where lies the 
republic of Venezuela, is a chain of beautiful islands—namely, Oruba, 
Curacao, and Buen Ayre—belonging to the Dutch, and the cluster of 
reefs, islands, and rocks named Los Roques, owned by Venezuela. The 
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charming and picturesque island of Curagoa is the central figure in this 
group, with its lovely harbor and beautiful and quaint little city. It 
is the shipping point for the coast of Venezuela, the gulf of that name, 
and Lake Maracaybo. The swarming tramps and packets of Europe 
gather here, and it is the commercial and banking head-quarters for the 
rich country near. These islands can doubtless be bought at a cheap 
price. In our hands they would give us the commercial supremacy in 
these parts so rich in commerce, while as strategic points they would 
be of great value. The inhabitants are very desirous to be annexed to 
us, and express their feelings on the subject with great freedom. The 
magnificent harbor at Los Roques, with five distinct entrances, in the 
healthful trade-wind region, would be a magnificent rendezvous for a 
fleet, from which any part of the West Indies could be reached by 
-cruisers in two or three days. At present it is unoccupied except by a 
few fishermen and the light-house-keepers, but it is a place of surpass- 
ing beauty, in the direct track of European and United States com- 
merce, and as a sanitarium it would have no rival in the world, while 
it would be a paradise for the sportsman and the fisherman. 

The beautiful island of St. Thomas came near falling into our 
hands once. What influence prevailed to prevent the consummation 
of the purchase perhaps the records of Congress may show. 

In reference to the Central and South American carrying trade, 
none are more energetic and pushing than the Germans. Their ships 
are everywhere. They occupy, and are rapidly strengthening, an ad- 
vanced commercial position. What schemes filled the powerful mind 
of Prince Bismarck in his day of power no man can tell; but many 
believe that if he had remained chancellor of the empire Holland 
would now be a German province, and all her colonial possessions 
would have fallen into the hands of that nation. In that case, which 
the convolutions of European politics may bring about at any time, we 
may rest assured that this little group or chain of islands would not be 
regarded as the least valuable of the possessions acquired. 

Would-be political seers will tell us that we need no navy, and that 
in any complication that may arise, the genius of the American people 
will be found adequate to the emergency. 

It is almost too late for people to believe such trash when any strong 
fleet can enter Long Island Sound at any time, and lay the whole broad- 
side of America under contribution, threaten or destroy New York, 
and find ready and in reach stores of all kinds in inexhaustible quanti- 
ties. All the rest of the coast is utterly defenseless also. These are 
bitter truths, but they must be met and faced as facts. 

These same people will tell us that our old brick and masonry forts 
are an adequate protection, and that our antiquated ordnance can repel 
an enemy. They could not stop wooden ships and smooth-bore guns 
at New Orleans, how, then, shall they engage modern iron-clads? 
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If we have any pride in our country, if we love our flag and homes, 
if we hope for a future secure and prosperous, if we aspire to become 
what is our manifest destiny,—the mightiest nation on earth,—we must, 
in this our day of unequaled prosperity, build a great navy to pre- 
serve the peace and to secure our commercial supremacy ; fortify our 
coasts impregnably with steel fortifications, armed with the heaviest 
modern guns; elaborate a complete and perfect system of torpedo 
defense, and manufacture vast stores of material, to be distributed to 
every point to be defended, ready for instant use; improve our inland 
water-courses, so that defensive implements may be concentrated quickly 
at any point; and foster our mercantile marine and ship-building inter- 
ests, encourage our young men to go to sea, and to engage in commer- 
cial enterprises; stretch out our arms towards the prizes of determined 
effort, and by acute and far-seeing statesmanship, secure something 
more than lucrative prizes for the present, in results that will enhance 
the national grandeur in the future, when we shall indeed be a great 
nation. 

America for the Americans means something more than sitting still 
upon our continent. It means the gradual absorption of the Antilles, 
the control and direction of everything on this continent from the 
North Pole to Cape Horn, not necessarily for these United States, but 
for the dwellers in the Western Hemisphere. By our position, our 
form of government, our enlightenment and progress, we are fitted to 
be the foremost factor in these changes and the mother of republics, 
and we do not need, and should persistently discourage, the presence of 
any European flag on this side of the ocean. When the last one leaves, 
then the Monroe doctrine will be something more than a relic of the 
maxims of a by-gone generation. 

When the Nicaragua Canal is finished it will become a great high- 
way for the commerce of the world. Europe, from her geographical 
position, is very much farther from the great markets of the western 
coast of America, north and .south, than we are. We have permitted 
a great portion of the lucrative trade of the South American republics 
to slip from our grasp, and some of the finest steamers in the world 
now run from Europe to the west coast of South America, via the Straits 
of Magellan. With the opening of the prospective canal their route 
will be shortened by thousands of miles, and their trade become very 
much more lucrative. 

It may be considered as an axiom in commerce that those countries 
are the most valuable to trade with which can offer return cargoes. If 
ships only deliver outward cargoes, and must go in ballast seeking 
return freights elsewhere, their expenses are vastly increased, and the 
financial success of the voyage is problematical. All the countries on 
this continent, or nearly all, are producers. They offer exchanges in 
commerce that are encouraging to traffic, and bestow rich prizes on 
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their own part. The commercial adventurers of Europe find large 
profits in sending great steamers to Chili and Peru, in encouraging 
friendly and commercial relations with the governments and people of 
those nations, in building their men-of-war for them, and in so influ- 
encing them, that their most friendly relations, both diplomatic and 
commercial, are with monarchical governments rather than with us. 

When the Nicaragua Canal is opened, a host of steamers, mostly 
English and German, will be found at the eastern entrance clamoring 
for passage through, loaded with passengers and freight to populate 
and meet the necessities of the west coast of this continent; while at 
the western end will be found a similar fleet, laden with rich return 
cargoes. 

It is an interesting question now to ask what prospect there is that 
a single American flag will be seen in this commercial fleet? It is to 
be feared that, unless we declare and follow up by substantial acts a 
fixed policy of strong friendship, both in commerce and diplomacy, 
with our neighbors, we shall be found at the rear of the procession, 
and. possibly not in it at all. 

The republics on this continent can trust us more implicitly, and 
can more surely rely upon our friendship than they can any other nation 
on the face of the earth. We are the great model upon which they are 
formed. If the Latin and native races, of which their populations are 
composed, are susceptible of a stable government of, by, and for the 
people, it is to us that they must look for their political maxims, their 
methods of action, and, above all, for their public morality. We stand 
in a high and proud position, and the political reformation of the whole 
civilized world should be favorably regarded, at least by us, even if we 
are not called on to furnish the historic parallels, the political prece- 
dents, and the wise instruction that must precede the education of the 
nations up to the era of a universal republican form of government. 
No crowned head now occupies a throne on this continent. The nations 
of the earth are tired of useless monarchical ways, and the tendency of 
mankind is towards republicanism. We are the mother of them all, 
and should be the guide, philosopher, and friend of those already es- 
tablished, and the kindly mentor and teacher of those whose trembling 
steps first enter upon the untried paths. 

Do we now occupy such a position? It is greatly to be feared that 
we do not. Weare a nation, in some things a great nation, in natural 
resources and powerful possibilities, the greatest, incomparably, upon 
the face of the earth. 

The disagreeable exigencies of the careers of most of the older 
nations of the world have thrown them at times into such difficulties 
that the greatest efforts have barely sufficed to rescue from peril or to 
avert disaster. In these troubles great and earnest men have come to 
the front, and the most profound minds have not failed to devote their 
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powerful energies to the public good. We have had such ourselves, in 
our times of peril, and they have been duly canonized by a grateful 
people. In seasons of profound peace we are careless and tranquil. A 
certain prejudice exists against politics. Patriotism is strong among us, 
but it lies dormant until called for. 

If it were possible to bring to the front strong minds and true, who 
could grapple with the great questions which must affect us in the 
future, who could make us great, and aggressive enough in diplomacy 
to take the commanding position that of right belongs to us, who would 
build up our power in such a way that it would be real and substantial, 
our possibilities are the greatest ever vouchsafed to any nation, and we 
may become the arbiter of the destinies of the world. 

We do not want to fight, but we do want, and most urgently need 
to be, strong enough to make every one keep the peace with us. Until 
the millennium comes all the people of the earth will be pugnacious, 
some more than others. This quality, or necessity, or fancied wrongs, 
perhaps real ones, will constantly bring up controversies and quarrels, 
and to be found helpless in the day of trouble is a grave mistake, or 
worse, an unpardonable crime. 

We have greatness and strength, but we lack cohesiveness. The 
West is great, but it does not sympathize with the wants of the East. 
The North is strong, but it does not sufficiently regard the struggles of 
the South. Given the United States to be first, last, and all the time co- 
hesive, firm, patriotic, and united, and we can defy the world. But we 
cannot sit still. We must progress, or we are lost. It is not only a 
war, it isa race. We must reach out abroad. Making ourselves felt 
everywhere, not as a menace and a terror to countless millions, as has 
been the policy of some monarchies, but as a beneficent force that shall 
protect the helpless, assist the enterprising, and overpower the wicked. 

When Secretary Seward purchased the great Territory of Alaska, he 
builded wiser than he knew. Its natural scenery is unsurpassed, but 
its material value is scarcely understood. Its possession by a rival 
power would be excessively disagreeable for us, in some future day, 
while its vast wealth, and its natural capacity for supporting a great 
overflow population, make it very valuable tous. Undoubtedly Alaska 
is destined to be a great mining country. It is very rich in the most 
precious metals, while some of the baser sort are found in profusion. 
Its fisheries are inexhaustible, while it abounds in navigable sounds 
and rivers. Yet it has been left with very little encouragement since 
we acquired it. The benefits of the land-laws and other legislation 
have been withheld, and immigration has been repressed, while the 
profits of commerce could not increase, It is unrepresented in Congress, 
and year after year passes, and the cries of the struggling people are 
unheeded, If it was worth purchasing, it is worth protecting, en- 
couraging, and improving, and its strategic importauce may one day 
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convince us that we have been improvident. While the British have 
made a great naval station at Victoria, and have a rendezvous for their 
Pacific fleet at that point, we let the years run away, securing neither 
advancement nor prestige in those parts. _ 

The Sandwich Islands lie off our coasts. For many years our 
commercial interests were paramount there. They have slowly waned, 
until we have now no more influence in this interesting and important 
group than any other nation. The native element is rapidly passing 
away, thanks to the vices introduced by so-called enlightened visitors. 
These islands are rich in agricultural resources, and have a beautiful 
and healthful position all their own. 

Who is to be the natural heir to the Kanaka race there? Shall we 
sit still and see some foreign naval power build up another menace to 

us off our Pacific coast, as they have already on our Atlantic border? 
For years we have made some advances towards getting a coaling-station 
_on one of these islands. Where is it? What massive fortifications 
protect it? Where are the stores of coal and other warlike material 
that should be ready for us there? 

From a vantage-point like this, the whole Pacific coast of our 
country could be laid under contribution, and all its trade harassed 
and destroyed. If we paid a hundred millions of dollars for the 
Sandwich Islands, the price will be considered cheap, when our day of 
trouble comes. 

I cannot forbear to discuss for a moment, from the stand-point of 
an observer, the Chinese question. I have lived among them for 
years, and the longer I have known and associated with them, the 
better I have liked them. The probable political causes that have in- 
fluenced legislation in this country are open secrets; but there are 
other questions that may in the future be serious to us. To say nothing 
of depriving ourselves of the most patient, faithful, peaceable, and 
kindly laborers in the world, we have practically shut out the best 
household servants known, and have deprived ourselves of what wealth 
to-day cannot get into this country,—faithful, honest, smiling, courte- 
ous “help.” This affects the majority of households in the land, and 
to satisfy the political howls of a foreign-born mob, we have each and 
all been hurt. But China is a great country. Her people are like the 
sands of the sea-shore in number. Her resources are very great. Shut 
up for centuries in a conservatism that is partly religious and partly 
fanatical, her immense internal wealth has not been developed, and its 
possibilities when opened to the world will be beyond the dreams of 
the wildest commercial enthusiast. Beyond all, the Chinese are imita- 
tive, and are becoming slowly progressive. ‘They may never, and prob- 
ably will never, become distinctly warlike; but to an ally who shall 
court their aid, they may become invaluable. At all events, they are 
a factor in the world’s economy that should be very carefully consid- 
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ered, and estimated at its true value. The vital question now is, Have 
we made them our firm friends? Are our counsels paramount at the 
Court of Pekin? Are American locomotives running on the Chinese 
railways? Is American capital being used to make the initiative steps 
towards the great wealth of the interior? It is to be feared that we 
have given them a rude rebuff which they will patiently store up until 
they may repay us a hundred-fold in our day of trouble. 

Nations, like individuals, are subject to reverses. The prudeut 
seaman, warned by the signs familiar to his practiced eye, prepares to 
receive the full weight of the coming gale; and if, perchance, he can 
profit by it, he does not fail todo so. His fine weather days are occu- 
pied in preparing for future adverse strokes of fortune, or in endeavor- 
ing to anticipate or evade them. 

It is difficult to be a pessimist in the calm tranquillity of prosperity 
and success, but he who fails to mark the signs of the coming storm, 
may be engulfed by it. 

Therefore, to make success more successful, to ensure that the future 
shall bring victory and shall ward off defeat, it seems that we should 
make ourselves strong while we have the time and means; should be 
aggressive where aggressiveness is for the public good; should enlarge 
our borders to secure our internal safety, and should unite to accom- 
plish the most exalted means and to assume the highest position among 
the nations of the earth. For a policy to lead to such ends, we may 
all assuredly pray. 

C. H. RockweEr1, 
Commander U.S.N. 
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(Continued from page 345.) 


VENICE. 


_ TrIEsT is not a cool place of retreat in August, although near latitude 
46° north. It stands under the shelter of hills and mountains, and 
is a better resort in winter than in summer. The public gardens 
showed trees and shrubs subtropical in their customary habitat. Fahr- 
enheit indicated the temperature at mid-day always in the eighties. 
Still, the nights were comfortable and the mornings about 70°, although 
on the 26th, after a storm, it showed 64°, and we took tickets for 
Venice. As we were going into a country of good money, wé had to 
dispose of our paper, and in doing this the inconveniences of our 
financial situation became apparent. The person wanting gold is the 
under dog, and must suffer accordingly, but we finally finished our ex- 
change, though feeling uncomfortable at the result, and secured a place 
in the train. The cool, delightful morning, the anticipations of Italy, 
and the reflections of the thousands of Roman soldiers that had 
marched and countermarched along the adjacent Roman roads to bat- 
tle for their country or to sustain or overthrow some Cesar, filled up 
the measure of the time occupied by the train in crossing the desolate 
Carso, or rock-clad tract of country separating Italy from Istria and 
Dalmatia. We leave the blue Adriatic, which we have looked down upon 
since starting, on the left, and, after passing Montefalcone and Gorz or 
Gorizia, we enter a tract of flat, fertile country; the Alps appear on 
our right ; we cross a small stream, where there is a picket or sentinel, 
and we are in Italy. The little river is called the Sudria, a branch of 
the Isonzo, and though not much of a stream in August, it can be seen 
that it brings down large deposits of gravel and sand and spreads them 
ever the fertile fields in spite of dikes and walls, This and other 
streams that carry down the wash of the Alps are steadily extending 
the level and swampy margin of the shore and shoaling its depths far 
out into the sea. But yonder on our right rise the great masses of the 
Alps, and the higher. peaks seemingly covered with snow this 26th of 
August. A cooler breeze comes from them than we felt at Triest, 
and the result is exhilarating ; but here at hand is Udine and its cus- 
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tom-house examination, with change of trains. Facchinos, or porters, 
had to be paid for handling the trunks, and I had no Italian small 
change. I had forgotten all about this ordeal ; every word of every 
language I had ever known seemed to leave me. No one about knew 
a word of English. I tried the conductor of the Italian train and en- 
deavored to get him to change a florin, but, misunderstanding my ob- 
ject, he looked at it and put it in his pocket. He was persuaded that 
it was not for him, and I recovered it, but offended that official, who 
took his revenge, or tried to, at every station. Finally, at a sacrifice, 
I secured enough change to pay the facchino, and get a place in the 
train with hand luggage secured. The examining officials were prompt, 
polite, and reasonable, and altogether we escaped pretty well; we were 
soon off for Venice. 

Upper Italy is cultivated like a garden ; efforts are made, with con- 
siderable success, to retain and control the waters that rush down from 
‘the Alps and flow across the widening plain. The road-bed of the 
railway is built high above the surrounding land, and twice as wide, 
apparently, as it need be. The ideas of engineering, one would think, 
are inherited from the Romans, and the public works are built to be 
everlasting. When we went into the station at Maestro, some six or 
seven miles from Venice, our offended conductor, who had crowded 
our compartment at every opportunity, now brought forward other 
persons, who, looking in and seeing the condition of things, declined 
to enter, and sought a less crowded place, in spite of his pertinacity. 
This experience was a good lesson to me, and ever thereafter I traveled 
in Italy provided with change for conductors of that character, nor 
did I cross any boundary without being well equipped with small coin 
of the country ; instant advantage is frequently taken of any want of 
preparation or forgetfulness in this respect. After leaving the Maestro 
station the spires and campaniles of Venice appeared above the sea, 
and it was not long before we were rumbling over the magnificent 
stone viaduct which carries the road-bed of the railway across the 
lagoon into the city of the sea,—the ancient queen of the Adriatic. At 
the fine station were many hotel porters, but we inquired for the repre- 
sentative of the Hotel Bauer and d’Italie, and we were soon in his 
hands, ushered into a gondola, and off on the Grand Canal, which the 
gondoliers soon left and took us by various short-cuts to our destina- 
tion. It was too early in the season for the rush of travel, so there 
was no difficulty in securing satisfactory rooms at moderate rates. The 
hotel has a good restaurant attached, and we found it convenient, satis- 
factory, and economical. It is close to St. Mark’s Square; its break- 
fast-terrace looks out on the Grand Canal, and my room looked on the 
small Piazza San Méisé and church of the same name; both rooms 
were on the second floor from the street and overlooked the garden of 
the restaurant, so we could select our table beforehand, and descend at 
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our convenience, for at certain hours it was difficult to secure a de- 
sirable table in the open air. Good, cool Gratz beer was abundant and 
reasonable in price, but after leaving Venice the traveler will be obliged 
to adopt wine as his most desirable beverage. In fact, good Chianti 
wine can be had as cheaply in Venice as anywhere away from Florence. 
Much of the water of Venice is under suspicion, although good water 
is now brought from the mainland. The weather was delightful in 
every respect, cool enough for sleep at night, and although warm in 
the sun at mid-day, it was not oppressively so for walking in the city, 
where the narrow passages which answer for streets are thoroughly 
shaded by the high buildings. As there are no land animals or ve- 
hicles, walking is the best way to see the city and its people; short-cuts 
can be made everywhere, and, by the aid of the map, every foot of it 
can be readily explored. There are small steam vessels that ply on the 
Grand Canal, touching at stations on alternate sides, by means of which 
one can change from point to point conveniently and expeditiously ; fare 
two or three cents only. These steamers may not be as romantic as a 
gondola, but are much more business-like and satisfactory. To me 
there was a constant novelty at every turn in this curious city. It has 
practically had its day ; all except its glory has departed; its watery 
streets are silted up as well as its harbor, and money to deepen the 
latter is expended in vain, for the materials of modern commerce can- 
not be successfully handled by these antiquated methods. Triest has 
drawn to itself the trade of the Adriatic by means of its better harbor, 
its solid ground for handling goods, and its convenient means of land 
transport. But we, as visitors, have no quarrel with this state of 
things, only mention it to account for the depression of values and the 
impoverishment of a people in all respects well equipped, but who in 
the nineteenth century, to use an expressive slang phrase, “have got 
left.” Her artist artisans can still make beautiful glass and mirrors, ex- 
quisite jewelry, mosaics, laces, and like articles, but there is nothing for 
the laboring people to do; they are all become beggars, or have left for 
the mainland. The ancient palaces are transformed into hotels or are 
rented to strangers for a mere fraction of their former value. In some 
instances they are deserted and going to decay, and if there was any 
earth in the streets grass would grow over it all. But sad as is its fate 
financially, artistically it is a perpetual delight. Its Academia de Belle 
Arte is filled with grand paintings of a by-gone age, which, with the 
other great attractions of the city, at certain seasons bring many 
strangers; but many of them are disappointed, for they find a dead 
city where they expected a live one. They get tired of its old masters 
and dingy churches and external decorations. The glare of the glass 
show and jewelry attracts attention for a brief time only, and they are 
off. Venice has been so bepraised that an ordinary mortal will find 
little left to enlarge upon. The Grand Canal divides the city into two 
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parts; this canal is erossed by two iron bridges and the famous Rialto. 
We explored first one side and then the other, and walked throughout 
every portion, even the Ghetto. By that method it was easy to dis- 
cover and appreciate its old-time attractions and present misery. We 
could readily see how the poor people lived, what they ate, and how 
they cooked it.- It is wonderful how cheerful and contented the com- 
mon people seem to be when we consider their uninviting lot. The 
easy climate, out-door life, and happy temperament do much, and 
ignorance of anything better does more to make this mode of life 
tolerable. Still they are not without hope, and a fine spirit exists 
among these same people, who are confident that Italy will finally be 
redeemed. ‘They know who are their heroes and benefactors, and they 
also know in what way to do them honor; poor as they are, they are 
not so stingy or mean as to fail in this respect, as the handsome monu- 
ments to their benefactors attest. They are proud, but courteous to 
strangers. The poor people are underfed and imperfectly clad, and 
have a hard time to exist. The children of the poor are noisy, ragged, 
and happy, as children are always in this delightful climate. It looks 
to me asif the various diseases that afflict ordinary races must be 
starved out of the bodies of these unfortunates, somewhat on the Arab 
starvation-cure method. They do not appear to need doctors or 
medicine, and find health in the open air, on hard beds, and in forced tem- 
perance in all things, With a little good luck and a fair chance may not 
a new race spring out of these Italian centres that will again claim the 
earth? There are at present a good many drawbacks in sight, but 
poverty, low diet, and their concomitants are sharp eye-openers, and 
blind superstition and its inherent ignorance have about had their day 
and generation. It is time for a new deal! 

In most cities that I had visited thus far I had fought shy of 
climbing towers and spires of churches, having many doubts whether 
I ought to make any youthful attempts of the kind, but seeing the 
trim exterior of the campanile of St. Mark’s daily, I ventured to 
look in at its base to see how the ascent was made. A very little in- 
vestigation led me to try the way, and it was soon seen that a boy 
could ride a mule to the top but for the last few steps through the upper 
floor. The ascent is by a winding ramp, or inclined plane, about four 
feet wide, that rises by winding about the four sides within the walls, 
well lighted by the interior from the top. When once the trip is made, 
the city lies at the observer’s feet exactly like a map, with very small 
insects in the shape of men moving along the narrow lines called or mis- 
called streets. The canals, the lagoons, dead and living,—that is, those 
without tides and those with,—the sea, the far-away lowland, and the 
distant Alps complete the view. This view converted me into a climber 
of high places. I had had no idea what could be lost by a little neg- 
lect in this way ; these high places are very good substitutes for wings. 
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Tn a day or two I was at the top of St. Mark’s, about the legs of its 
great horses, and disputed with the pigeons their right to walk about 
the solid stone roof. St. Mark’s is principally great from its wonder- 
fal decoration. Inside it is one vast mosaic. Pictures in mosaics, 
colors in mosaics, all of which are as permanent as the structure itself, 

The Doge’s palace required a great deal of study and observation ; 
one is never done with it. There was one place that I stoutly de- 
clined to go, that was into the dungeon under or near the Bridge of 
Sighs; I paid my fee and was excused. The torture-machines and 
implements at Munich satisfied my appetite for that kind of meat. 

We sought out the Piazzetta, where old Colleoni sits his horse in 
such a stiff, original fashion, with that left leg slightly turned inward. 
Surely, it is a great statue; moreover, its surroundings give it a suit- 
able setting. Near it is the fine old church of San Giovanni e Paulo, 
with its monuments and tombs of the great that have illustrated and 
emphasized the history of Venice. The sacristan who showed us the 
church took us into the burned chapel, though there is nothing to be 
seen but blackened walls; and as we turned, disappointed, he stepped 
to the wooden temporary door and said, with great seriousness, “ Before 
I unlock this door to let you out I must have another franc, for the 
reason that this burned chapel was not included in the bargain to see 
the church ; this is extra.” He had insisted that the chapel was a 
marvelous thing to see, and that we must look into it; this was the 
result. This exquisite exhibition of character was not unfrequently 
seen in beautiful Italy. Some out-of-the-way shops of old books and 
prints and engravings gave me many pleasant surprises and lasting 
regrets that they were not nearer the land of the setting sun. Only 
two or three smal] purchases were indulged in,—too trifling to mention, 
—but it looked to me as if here were fair opportunities to compromise 
my return. The square of St. Mark is the place of all others in Ven- 
ice that is always attractive and always on exhibition. St. Mark 
grows upon the visitor, and so does the Doge’s palace, the campanile, 
the library building, and the old clock tower, where giants strike the 
hours with a sledge, “the iron tongue of time.” The pigeons are the 
aristocrats of the place; they toil not, neither do they spin, yet they 
are always in their glory. The small children bring little bags of grain 
to pamper them with food at all hours. While the pigeons are beauti- 
ful, the beautiful places which they convert into roosts and resting- 
places are altogether otherwise. Still, like the geese that saved Rome, 
it is alleged that these feathered patriots have at some early period 
done the state some service; on that account their lives are sacred. 

A military band plays in the square upon certain evenings, and 
then the entire space is crowded with men, women, and children, citi- 
zens and strangers all enjoying the brilliant scene of fairy lights, soft 


air, and a beautiful sky overhead, and a shadowy presence of columns, 
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capitals, friezes, spire, and all the features of art and architecture that 
masterly grouping and decoration can produce, The pavements are 
composed of square or rectangular blocks of lava, or other hard stone, 
laid water-tight, and the upper surface dressed down almost as smoothly 
as a tile floor. In front of the cafés are placed little tables, and in- 
numerable chairs for those who wish to rest and sip their coffee, wine, 
or ices in the open air. No more fairy scene can be witnessed any- 
where in Italy than here. 

In prosperous days when Venice was queen what must it have been ! 

We enjoyed sitting under the arcade of the Doge’s palace and look- 
ing out upon the Grand Canal, watching the gondoliers, the prom- 
enaders, the shadows, the sunlight, and breathing the sea air that 
came in from the Lido. The modern government of Italy has so 
thoroughly suppressed begging that one is no more annoyed here than 
elsewhere in Europe, and generally no more than at home. Great good 
humor seems to prevail, and even the inveigling guide, when his mis- 
leading statements are exposed, takes it good-humoredly and joins in 
the laugh at his own ingenious lying. These so-called guides, having 
at command some English or French, sometimes approach very near 
to becoming a nuisance; but a decided no usually settled them down 
to quiet. The habit of dickering for everything—so disgusting to the 
stranger—is working its own cure, for respectable shops place prices 
upon their articles and give conspicuous notice that all goods will be 
sold at a fixed price. However, there are still left others not under- 
standing their own interest, who begin by asking two or three times 
the price they are willing to take. The latter practice generally pre- 
vails throughout Italy, except in the large cities ‘much frequented by 
travelers. 

One day in the crowded thoroughfare called the Merceria, which 
leads from the square of St. Mark towards the Rialto, we met in 
the midst of the multitude some friends whom we supposed were in 
Central Italy, and it was agreed that after a few days more of sight- 
seeing we should join company with them on their return to Florence, 
which is about one hundred and eighty-two miles from Venice. This 
arrangement was carried out successfully September 4, omitting any 
stop at Padua, Ferrara, and Bologna. It was an all-day journey, 
which would have been tiresome under other circumstances. We 
returned on our track to Maestro, between six and seven miles, then 
turned off to Padua, and so on through what is called the Emilia, a 
flat country as far as Bologna; the route crosses several rivers, among 
others the historic Po, all of which are diked or walled within their 
beds. The Po was disappointing as to size and apparent importance, 
but this was the season of low water in all the rivers. At Bologna 
we have left Venice one hundred miles behind, and now we have to 
cross the Apennines, eighty-two miles to Florence, on the other side of 
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the main ridge. The railway turns north along the foot of the moun- 
tains to find an opening, which is soon offered by the valley of the 
Reno; the river at this season is reduced to a very small running 
stream or thread of water; the bald masses of the mountains, long 
denuded of trees and of the soi] that assists their growth, cannot detain 
the water that falls in rain over their arid surfaces, and so it swiftly 
flows off in torrents, with disastrous. floods, landslides, and frequent 
destruction. The mountains, though rising up in vast masses of stone 
and earth, appear tame, except in some of the river valleys. The 
railway gradually ascends along the side of the river-bed by many 
turns and tunnels, with much engineering skill displayed, until a final 
one carries it under the water parting of the two seas, and we begin 
to descend the Tuscan side, following the small branch of the Arno 
called the Ombrone down into the valley of that river to Pistoia, thence 
across the valley of the Arno to Florence, where we arrived without 
incident after a most interesting day’s journey. At Florence we 
went directly to the house of our friend, not far from the station on 
the Vie Cerritani, in a most interesting part of the city, within two 
squares of the Duomo and its beautiful surroundings. In the valleys 
the vintage was already in part ended, although in some places it was 
still delayed ; it was the season of figs and fruits. The city was in a 
fever of patriotic excitement preparing to unveil the equestrian statue 
of Victor Emmanuel on the 23d of September, the birthday of united 
Italy. Great preparations were making; a green landscape, with trees 
and flowers, was caused to spring out of the pavement of the square 
surrounding the Duomo; temporary fountains were constructed, and 
the demolition of the old structures yet standing on the new square 
that was to be dedicated in the presence of the king was pushed for- 
ward vigorously. The city was preparing to put on its gayest aspect, 
so it was readily decided that we should stay over until after this great 
celebration of a united Italy was concluded. Meanwhile we set to 
work exploring an art city, which was in nearly every respect in strong 
contrast to the one we had just left. This dissimilarity of the one to 
the other of the Italian cities, their respective individuality, is a feature 
which gives them such universal interest. With us one big place is 
like another, and in France the smaller cities imitate Paris, where 
nearly all urban France is concentrated. There is an impress of dif- 
ferent laws, different origins, and difference of growth that has enabled 
invaders and designing powerful neighbors to divide, conquer, and 
oppress this country by means of their very local differences. It must 
be the policy of the present rule to harmonize these communities and 
eradicate their differences. The large military establishment is a 
school of uniformity, and a method of bringing the discordant ele- 
ments together and welding them into one people. It is all very well 
for the unreflecting stranger to grow eloquent about such a large army, 
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for he may come from a people whose situation is totally different. 
The young men are brought together in the army, and a career of 
patriotic effort is opened to many of them, who have been employed 
to suppress brigandage and secret societies, hitherto too strong for the 
small distracted local governments. The idle are taken in hand, and 
drill and discipline are imparted to them. ; 

There is no scarcity of labor. The army itself relieves the surplus 
in part and gives to many a new chance to work. A common feeling, 
a common impulse, and national aspiration become possible, and the 
local peculiarities, due to so many separate cities and communities, are 
softened down, and universal trust and confidence in the stability of 
things is the result. The army is a school of honor; bravely and 
nobly has it borne itself amid trying circumstances, in ridding fair 
Italy of its social diseases and disturbing elements. Wherever sta- 
tioned, peace, quiet, and hope to the rich and poor, and especially to 
the latter, are secured. It is true there are great financial difficulties 
found in supporting such large naval and military establishments, and 
a more economical, or rather a diminishing, outlay is required as soon 
as possible. It is plain that this noble and beautiful country and its 
fine people are laboring under vast and unusual difficulties. Their 
land has so long been a prey to the spoiler, that it is still viewed near 
at hand with covetous eyes; but what has already been done shows 
still greater possibilities, and there are many and strong indications that 
the government is one of wisdom, as it is the nation’s choice. The 
reasons for the system introduced must be sufficient to those who 
understand Italy’s wants and necessities, and who know best how to 
meet them. The evident hostility of France is severely felt, in severed 
commercial relations and in the absence of all sympathy and support, 
and in the aggressive tendencies of the French in Africa, approaching 
so near to Sicily as to bring to mind the days when Carthage pushed 
her conquests into that magnificent island. 


FLORENCE. 


Installed in comfortable lodgings, with good weather, it became a 
source of the greatest pleasure to study the famous city of Florence. 
The first step taken was for the study of its physiognomy, its expres- 
sion, and its outward dress and appearance. As a city it is very com- 
pact, well paved, clean, and easily examined on foot in every part ; and, 
when fatigued, cheap omnibuses take the traveler comfortably and 
quickly from one extreme of the city to the other, but, when time per- 
mits, everything is best seen on foot. Close at hand was the great 
Duomo, or cathedral, with its beautiful dome by Brunelleschi, which, 
if report is true, may be said to have educated Michael Angelo up to 
the point of planning and building that of St. Peter’s in Rome. The 
cathedral walls are veneered on the outside with many-colored beauti- 
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ful marbles, arranged decoratively, and on the front and about the 
doors and windows minutely carved and wrought in wondrous shapes 
and forms ; all the surfaces are exquisitely polished. There is a vertical 
space on the outside of the cylinder or drum of the dome as yet un- 
finished. The materials of the walls of the church at that place ap- 
pear to be coarse adobe,—like bricks not very thoroughly burned. 
Many other large churches appear to be constructed of similar ma- 
terials, and most of them, except on their fronts, await their outer 
veneering of marble. It is possible that Roman concrete has been used 
in lieu of the brick material mentioned, the use of concrete having been 
a favorite method of construction hereabouts in earlier times. At present 
the usual method of construction is to make the walls of large coarse 
bricks, and then to cover the whole thickly with stucco in imitation of 
stone. The stucco, carefully put on, appears to be as lasting as the 
bricks themselves. The grand Duomo has a large, clear space or piazza 
about it, and its great size and beautiful exterior can be well seen, and 
are most impressive. Grouped with it is the Baptistery, or Church of 
St. John the Baptist, and also Giotto’s Campanile, which is beautifully 
incrusted by the same or similar exquisite marbles as the cathedral. It 
is fine enough to be put under glass. But as in Venice, so in Florence, 
great flocks of pigeons are permitted by their presence to, despoil its 
purity and attractions. The interior of the cathedral is gloomy and 
not at all equal in beauty to the exterior, though its great size and sub- 
dued light impress the beholder with a sense of vastness and gloom. 
The altar and its surroundings are of beautiful marbles, and the stained- 
glass windows add much to its splendor. It is a grand creation, con- 
sidered from any point of view. Of course the great and now famous 
doors of the Baptistery attract constant attention, as well as does its ex- 
quisite interior. At present it is undergoing repairs, and the vast scaf- 
folding in the dome interferes seriously with the inspection of the 
decorations. The marbles on the outside have been a great deal affected 
by long exposure to the weather, and much of their polished beauty is 
gone ; besides, they are cracked and stained in places almost out of 
recognition. The ascent of the dome of the cathedral is not difficult ; 
as it is three hundred feet high, it affords an extensive view of the city. 
Once on the top of the dome, the visitor is far more strongly impressed 
by its size and grandeur than he can be in any other way. The lantern, 
of white marble, rises some thirty to forty feet higher than the top of 
the dome. Some of the stones in the piers of the lantern are cracked 
and splintered, due to unequal pressure owing to inaccuracy of their faces 
when laid, or to imperfections in the stone. The beautiful marbles and 
stones used in the exquisite decorations of these churches are said to be 
found in Tuscany, a country not much larger than Connecticut and 
Rhode Island together, but which is rich in everything that can gratify 
human desire or administer to its necessities. The Tuscan people have 
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for centuries been noted for their spirit of liberty, and though not 
always realizing its blessings in any ideal manner, they have generally 
enjoyed its substantial benefits. As a people they have been devoted 
to their religion, and have given vast sums of money from their earn- 
ings to its support; and the evidences of this action stand everywhere 
about the city, and at the present time form one of its greatest attrac- 
tions to the stranger. The vast art products of Italy since the Renais- 
sance are mainly religious in result and tendency; they have grown 
out of the spirit of devotion to this daily worship and attachment to 
holy church. This artistic expression has consecrated and made more 
sacred to the worshiper’s devout mind these innumerable monuments 
to his faith. Our colder natures cannot enter into the feelings that 
gave up everything in order to symbolize the spirit of the soul’s love 
for higher things that the temple of the Lord might be thus made 
more worthy of His presence. Perhaps some of us are led to think 
that the temple of the Lord may be better raised in the souls of living 
men, so enabling them to live finer lives, instead of bestowing blindly 
all the labor of their hands and hearts in shaping the stones from the 
hills and the precious marbles drawn with pain and sorrow from the 
bosom of the earth. Be this as it may, it is evident that these vast 
structures and their lavish wealth of decoration and art have had their 
day, and that man is resting for a while from his labors in this direc- 
tion in Italy. 

Having given such time as we had to spare to the cathedral and its 
surroundings, we turned our steps to the square of the Signoria, where 
stands the Palazzo Vecchio, or old palace, with its wondrous tower and 
surroundings, to say nothing of the crowding memories that arise at its 
name. ‘On one side is the arcade or Loggia dei Lanzi, or shelter for 
the lancers, with its lions and the famous work of Cellini in bronze,—a 
“ Perseus with the head of Medusa,”—the “ Rape of the Sabines,” etc. 
This Loggia dei Lanzi was used at one time as the forum of the re- 
public, and has been the mute witness of the popular assemblies and 
tumults of Florence for several centuries. The Palazzo Vecchio is now 
the town-hall, but was in early days the seat of government. Its court 
has curiously-decorated columns, faded pictures, an old fountain of 
porphyry, and the customary attractions,—historical, biographical, and 
antiquated,—due to the struggles and actions of one of the most gifted 
and lively people of Italy. Near the corner of the old palace is a great 
fountain of Neptune, which is said to stand where Savonarola was burned 
at the stake; but Neptune has not water enough to put out that fire or 
wash its stain away from human history. The square has also an eques- 
trian statue of Cosimo I., by Giovanni da Bologna. But why catalogue 
all its celebrated attractions? To know them and appreciate them one 
must come hither many times, early and late, rain or shine, as a dev- 
otee in order to be endued with the varying interests of the scene. 
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Close at hand stands the great gallery of the Uffizi, and we step upon 
its portico at the corner of the old palace; we pass along this portico 
and spell out one by one the names, and so duly bestow our admiration 
upon the statues of the great men of old that have been the makers 
of Florence and of Italy, and suddenly we emerge on the quay and 
the river street, Lung’ Arno ; hence we have a good view of the old 
bridge, Ponte Vecchio, and the structures, mainly jewelry-shops, built 
throughout its length. We can also see the bridge next above and the 
exposed pavement between the arches on the bottom of the river, for 
this noted Arno in dry weather is but a succession of muddy pools of 
yellow water, prevented from stagnation by what has been diverted 
from above into the city, and, after service, discharged back into these 
unromantic yellow pools. But the buildings rising up out of the river, 
and the solid walls and parapet of the quays, make amends for the lack 
of grandeur in the river. When the heavy seasonable rains come on 
and the waters impatiently tumble from the denuded heights of the 
surrounding mountains, the Arno will be suddenly restored to its an- 
cient bed, and will draw to itself all the glory of the scene. 

We pursue our way about the city, past old palaces with immensely 
high ground-stories of dark, massive stones to afford them strength 
enough to guard against the mob in turbulent times ; their low, project- 
ing roofs are designed to throw the rain-water well into the street; big, 
curious iron lanterns at the sides for contributing to the illuminating of 
the streets on grand occasions ; great iron or bronze rings to hold the 
staves of flags or gonfalons. In these structures there is a scarcity of 
windows, and what there are are securely barred or placed high above 
the street, with one arched entrance only in the middle of the face to 
the court below. All these features are required to constitute a real 
ancient Florentine palace, which, taken all in one embodiment, show 
their unfitness for modern buildings. The stories are very high, three 
of them lifting the roof, in some instances, to the height of an hundred 
feet. Their cheerfulness is due to the interior courts and the light 
therefrom. On the outside they are gloomy and forbidding. The 
modern structures of Florence for apartments and dwellings are en- 
tirely different, with stories of moderate height, abundant windows for 
light and air, and how delighted are the occupants for an opportunity 
to look out upon the streets below and watch the passers-by ! 

On our return to the vicinity of the Duomo, we find that all the 
people given to business or pleasure are seeking the restaurants and 
dining-rooms for a mid-day refreshment. We do the same; we venture 
into a purely Italian establishment of moderate capacity and small pre- 
tensions on the Via Pucci. A young man, the son, apparently, of the 
proprietor, addresses himself to our wants; we get him to write down 
the dishes which can be furnished, and then we choose soup, grilled 
or broiled beefsteak, fried potatoes, macaroni, bread, ete. He first 
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brought a straw-covered flask of red wine and sat it down before us. 
These flasks hold two quarts or more, and, although very slight, their 
covering of plaited straw so protects them that they withstand long 
and constant use without injury. The dishes were all good, and, with 
the sauce of a good appetite, ample justice was done to their merits. 
The wine, though rather acid, was wholesome and good. When the 
settlement came, the flask of wine was taken out and weighed or 
measured, and we were charged only for what had been used. The 
flask was returned to the table for the next customer. The charges 
were moderate, and we often returned to refresh the inner man, when 
exhausted, to this friendly, modest trattoria, where one could quietly 
observe the Italians and their ways and customs without attracting any 
great attention, and certainly without giving offense. 

I was much interested to see how the people converted the paved 
squares into grass-plats and beautiful landscapes, with trees and rock- 
work grottoes, fountains, and all the accessory ornaments suited to the 
surroundings, architecture, and general features of the scene. Garden- 
mould and earth were carted into the city, dumped, and spread about 
the square of the Duomo from one foot to two feet thick; paths were 
left or arranged, evergreens and shrubbery and living plants in pots 
transferred or buried for the time being in earth to make clusters, 
foreground and background, and then oats that had been soaked in 
water to make them germinate quickly were sowed on the spaces to 
convert them into grass-plots, It is incredible how quickly the blades 
of the grain were above ground, and how completely they covered the 
space with their rich green in great perfection. A fountain in plaster 
from gypsum was readily fashioned by artistic hands; a nymph or 
goddess spring into view; small lead pipes. were connected with the 
nearest hydrant, and behold! a spouting fountain, decorated, ete., was 
the result ; but it was not kept playing all the time: it was reserved in 
readiness for the féte. Then the screens would be withdrawn and the 
fairy exhibition would burst into sunlight. In a city where the entire 
population, or so great a part of it, is educated to these things, their 
expense is slight and their success assured. The city day by day was 
becoming more and more gay. The Pitti Palace was in possession of 
one of the princes, and the uniformed guardians of the gallery and 
gardens were bursting with importance. For a stranger to look from 
a front window of the art gallery was a grave offense, and threw the 
attendant official into an agony of rage. Tall officers of the Italian 
grenadiers appeared, habited in uniforms of beautiful cloth, but fitting 
so tightly that one wonders how they get into the trousers. By the 
way, many of these moderns have legs like the Apollo Belvedere, and 
the result of tight-fitting garments is not always such as to give dignity 
even to a military dress, except when seen in the ranks. The Queen’s 
Guards, or whatever they are called, are a splendid body of men, who 
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wear brilliant silver helmets with high crests and plumes, and, to my. 
limited observation, they appeared to be the finest troops d’élite that I 
had thus far seen in Europe. The soldiers one sees in Italy are well 
uniformed, well behaved, orderly, well drilled, and enthusiastic,—well 
worthy to defend the beautiful and united kingdom of Italy. The 
men of the troops of the line are small in stature, but not smaller than 
the French, whom they resemble. They are very active, and impress 
one as full of martial fire. If well led, it is believed that they would 
give as good an account of themselves as any soldiers of our time. I 
mean by well led, well-officered by patriots who are not only brave 
men, but who love their country as it is, and would be willing to die 
for it if needful. The march of the troops is always at quick step 
under all circumstances. They march long distances to drill, and seem 
to be unconscious of heat and dust. Their system of drill, marching, 
manceuyres, etc., appears to be modeled on that of the Prussian. It 
may be said that the German empire now gives the law and the fashion 
in military matters. When victory lights.upon the banners of a peuple, 
there “the carcass is and there will the eagles be gathered together.” 
Who does not rejoice at a united Italy; that this generous people has 
been lifted out of the slough of despond into the light of national 
hope,—a resurrection after a long night of despair? Although it may 
be hard to understand, yet the enemy of Italy appears to be hidden in 
its own bosom. Will the Laocoon typify its fate? 

But let us return to our mutton. Corn, wine, and oil in abundance 
are the gifts of Ceres in the valley of the Arno, and to all this maize 
has been added since the discovery of America. Tuscany possesses 
almost everything to make people prosperous and happy: a temperate 
climate, not too hot in summer nor too cold in winter; a continuous 
sunlight and clear sky that brings the cheerful disposition ; the earth 
is covered with vines and flowers, and in its bosom it hides delicate 
and exquisite marbles. This bed of an ancient lake, the valley of the 
Arno, has in its soil the agricultural wealth of ages, and needs only to 
be “ tickled with the hoe” to burst into a vegetation that makes the 
husbandman dance with joy. On certain days of the week the conta- 
dini, or husbandmen, come into the city to give an account of their 
stewardship. They meet in a certain open place, and to see them is a 
treat; they are happy, cheerful, and evidently regard themselves as a 
favored race. The markets are filled with evidences of the thrift and 
success of the cultivators of the soil, and abound with everything that 
man can want for good, honest living. 

Postage-stamps are sold at the cigar-shops, which appear to be 
patronized by everybody, for tobacco-smoking is a leading occupation. 
The boxes for receiving letters for the royal post are placed at convenient 
distances against the walls of buildings. They are usually painted blue, 
and their nature and use are marked upon them. The letters are intro- 
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duced through a slit defended by pointed iron thongs that prevent their 
being again fished out. The form of the boxes is rectangular, enlarging 
towards the bottom, which is an iron plate locked into position. When 
the contents of the boxes are emptied it is done by two men, who are a 
check to each other. One drives the light conveyance and watches the 
operation ; the other gets off the wagon, opens a mail-pouch, hooks it 
with mouth outspread under the box; the bottom of the mail-box is then 
unlocked and drawn to the front, and the entire contents of the box 
falls into the pouch, which is then locked and placed in the wagon ; 
the bottom of the box is pushed again in its place and locked there. 
The letters are not handled; if not in the box at the very moment, 
they must go in and await the next round of the collectors. Under 
this method of collecting letter-purloining is made difficult, and the 
royal mail is regarded as very regular and certain in its action. 

The streets are cleaned by individuals, to whom certain portions are 
allotted, and who are at work on their part constantly with broom and 
shovel and push-cart with box and cover, in order that what is once 
collected shall be held fast and removed. The result of the system is 
most satisfactory, and the solid and beautiful pavéments are usually 
maintained in excellent order. 

The omnibuses run from the Duomo square to the several gates, and 
to some other parts of the city. The fare is two or three cents. There 
are also tramways around the city and to outlying parks and suburbs, 
as to the Cascine, etc. 

The Cascine is a fine park on the river’s bank below the city. The 
part of the city on the right bank of the river is very nearly level, or 
containing very gradual slopes, but on the left bank there are various 
heights, as the Boboli Gardens, San Miniato, and other points. The 
Pitti Palace stands well up from the street, which adds much to its 
effect and dignity. This palace has been copied on Maximilian Strasse 
in Munich, but without reproducing its effect, because the site in that 
city is low and unsuited to the construction. 

The Protestant Cemetery in Florence is on the east side of the city, 
upon what is now one of the great drives, or newly-widened streets. 
The ground about the cemetery appears to have been cut down, leaving 
the surface of the cemetery considerably above the present level of the 
streets. The earth of the cemetery is supported in position by strong 
walls, and a high iron fence surrounds the grounds, which are of an 
oval shape, rising considerably towards one end, and shaded by trees, 
its paths marked off by shrubbery and ornamented about the lodge at 
the Jower end with many flowers. A young girl unlocked the massive 
gate and admitted us to wander about among the thickly-placed monu- 
ments. It did not take long to find the tomb of the English poetess 
“ EK. B. B.,” marked only with these simple letters; but did ever three 
letters speak more? lLandor’s grave, too, was easy to find, though not 
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conspicuous, but very simple indeed. The man in charge of the ceme- . 
tery, who could not leave his work to show us in, left it in time to see 
us out and get his fee for unlocking the gate. 

The great galleries of the Uffizi and Pitti Palace are on different 
sides of the river, but a high stone-covered walk is carried across the 
old bridge, or Ponte Vecchio, from one to the other, generally lighted 
in such manner as to furnish a vast additional wall-space for pictures 
and engravings. All the engravings are exhibited here on the right 
bank in the gallery leading to the bridge. The family portraits and 
other less interesting paintings are hung in the remainder of the pas- 
sages. To enter the Uffizi one has to climb many steps, or pay a franc 
to be lifted very slowly to the second story, as it is called. In the 
centre of the main gallery is a special room called the Tribuna, which 
contains the chief art treasures,—the “ Venus di Medici,” the “ Dancing 
Faun,” the “ Knife-Grinder,” the “ Wrestlers,” and a young Apollo,— 
antiques in marble. There are paintings by Raphael, Correggio, Titian, 
Diirer, and others, all masterpieces, demanding much study and many 
separate visits to be fully appreciated. Raphael’s “ Madonna and Child 
with the Cardinal” is here. It seems incredible that this great master, 
who died at thirty-seven years of age, could have accomplished so 
much in his brief life. Well might he be called “ The Divine.” The . 
paintings in this gallery are arranged in cabinets by schools, and can 
_be studied in great detail by any one devoted to the subject. Along 

the front, towards the court, runs a glazed gallery where antique sculp- 

ture is collected and arranged from end to end. At the end of the 
second long gallery stands the copy of the Laocoon, in marble, by 
Bandinelli, who vainly imagined that he had improved upon the 
original now in the Vatican. 

In the saloon of Niobe are arranged seventeen statues belonging to 
that group of Niobe supposed once to have adorned the pediment of 4 
Greek temple, and to be copies from works of one of the great Greek 
masters of sculpture. These statues must be seen to be appreciated. 
All descriptions of statuary fail to convey any sort of impression worth 
a moment’s consideration. The Pitti Palace gallery is considered an 
extension of the Tribuna with its magnificent collection of Italian mas- 
terpieces,—Raphael’s “ Madonna del Gran Duca” and “ Madonna della 
Sedia,” the latter well known from its many copies, in their oval Flor- 
entine frames. These rooms are superbly decorated, and contain be- 
sides paintings many magnificent Italian tables of inlaid precious 
marble and beautiful stones. Old Julius II. looks mildly out from 
the canvas. The three Fates are indifferent to the thread of life 
about to be severed. “Something more than natural” is seen in Fra 
Bartolomeo’s “ St. Mark ;” but one cannot carry away anything but the 
faintest impression of these vast riches of art. In these galleries one 
can really enjoy the old masters without tiring. 
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We visited the ancient Palace of the Podest4, now called Bargello, 
and used as a national museum. On the ground-floor is encountered a 
monster brass cannon of beautiful proportion and perfect workman- 
ship, cast in 1638, a wheel-lock musket, and Turkish saddles. The 
court is a very beautiful one, decorated and adorned with colonnades, a 
fountain, armorial bearings, etc. In various rooms are contained the 
works in sculpture of Michael Angelo, Donatello, Giovanni da Bo- 
logna, Andrea Verrocchio, Benvenuto Cellini, glazed terra-cottas by 
Lucca della Robia, Gobelin tapestry, coins, seals, etc. 

We visited the Church of Santa Croce, or Holy Cross, to see where 
Michael Angelo, Galileo, Capponi, Alfieri the poet, Alberti the archi- 
tect, and many others of Italy’s greatest are Jaid. In front of the 
church, in the square, is the large new statue of heroic size of Dante 
erected in 1865. 

The collection of tapestry, bewildering in extent, with other curios 
shown in the same museum, take a good half-day. The new Sacristy 
and Chapel of Princes require another. The Sacristy contains the 
great sculptures of Michael Angelo for the tombs of the Medici,—viz., 
statues of Day and Night and Evening and Dawn. The Chapel of 
Princes is a domed octagonal room of grand extent, veneered with 
beautiful and precious marbles and other stones, and floored in mosaics, 
at a cost altogether of over four millions of dollars. 

Meanwhile preparations for the great event of the unveiling of 
the equestrian statue of Victor Emmanuel went on rapidly. Electric 
lights were established in the principal streets and about the square 
containing the great statue to be unveiled. Arrangements were made 
for a general illumination. Wooden frames in the form of arches were 
erected at frequent intervals across the streets, with candles shielded by 
small reversed cones of colored glass; this in addition to the electric 
lights. Flags and other decorations were hung from the houses or 
placed in balconies and projections; in fact, no pains and no expense 
were spared to insure the success of the grand ceremony. As I have 
said, the entire population is so well educated in artistic matters, and 
is possessed with such assured taste, such work finds many willing 
hands, and is accomplished with more taste and far less expense than 
under other circumstances. The old palace, now the town-hall, was 
illuminated even to the top of its great tower. In fact, the illumina- 
tion was very general and the enthusiasm: boundless. Upon their 
arrival, the king and queen drove unaccompanied quietly to the palace, 
—the Pitti,—and about the town in the evening of the unveiling, 
when excitement was at its height and the city crowded with strangers 
from all Tuscany. The king and queen drove about among the mul- 
titudes with the utmost confidence, enjoying the scene and the rejoicings 
of the people, who crowded everywhere to the carriage to get a near 
view of the royal couple. It is evident that the greatest loyalty exists to- 
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wards the king and his house in Tuscany, and it is believed that this feel- 
ing prevails throughout Italy. When the great day came the regular 
troops, except guards and sentinels and the bands, were withdrawn, and 
the streets and processions were yielded to the “States of Tuscany” with 
their powers, societies, and representatives. The number of brilliant 
bands seemed interminable, and the crowd upon the narrow streets was 
so great that the distinct features of the procession were lost, melting 
into the vast press of people. The music was excellent, the uniforms 
showy, the good feeling and enthusiasm unbounded, so that altogether 
the occasion was an immense success, The windows and _ balconies 
were everywhere crowded with fair observers, that added grace and 
beauty to the ceremonial. When the great statue was exposed to the ad- 
miring multitude it seemed as if a sea had broken its bounds, so noisy 
and uproarious was the shouting of the masses of people who took it 
up and spread it throughout the city. 

Victor Emmanuel is the present glorious hero of united Italy. His 
generous nature and firm valor appear to have made a new Italy pos- 
sible, and the great majority of the Italian people recognize this fact. 
In the great cities, except Rome, his statues are seen. They are always 
fine, and express the same characteristics,—a dashing cavalier, an en- 
thusiastic leader of men. The present king, Humbert, when he suc- 
ceeded his father, succeeded to the great popularity of his house, but 
beyond this he has given evidence of true greatness of soul. He has 
visited his people when in distress, setting at naught the pestilence and its 
terrors, in order to carry words of hope to the stricken. Their interest 
is always his interest; he is a true ruler, always having regard to the 
best interests of the governed. In all this who is there to say that 
Italy is not fortunate, even under her present stress and strain, when 
the misgovernment of centuries, with divisions, hatreds, and conten- 
tions, was bearing her down towards the abyss? Italy has really a 
glorious people, and a people deserving of our sympathy and good will. 
She still holds the cradle of art in her museums, and from her people 
we may learn harmony, peace, and the finest lessons of civilization. 
We can also learn what to avoid,—viz., dissensions, anarchy, and su- 
perstition. 

Before leaving Florence we took a drive to Fiesole, some three 
miles or thereabouts beyond the city limits, by a road constantly ascend- 
ing between high walls inclosing gardens and fields fertile in fruits and 
vines, corn, wine, and oil. The road is an excellent one, and had a 
tram-car track laid, awaiting an electric motor from the United States. 
The motor arrived a few days after our visit. It was tried, and on its 
descent, owing to the great number of persons who jumped on the car 
and to other causes, control of the vehicle was lost, the car left the 
track and dashed into the high wall alongside the road, crushing to 
death all, or nearly all, of the occupants. Arriving at the top of the 
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height of Fiesole, one is brought to face one of the great views of Italy, 
which has such a vast number of them, more or less world renowned. 
A considerate Englishman, who has withheld his name, has placed a 
permanent seat for the benefit of visitors at the best point, whence one 
can gaze upon the distant city, the valleys, fields and gardens, and the 
amphitheatre of hills and mountains that inclose on all sides this ex- 
quisite valley. From this height Galileo watched the stars, and here 
have looked forth Etruseans, Romans, and Italians,—many, many of 
the tribes of men,—and always have found it fair and beautiful, worthy 
of a spirited and free people. 


GRATZ, STYRIA, AUSTRIA. 


On the 16th we visited the Exposition at the public fair grounds, 
just outside and below the city. The Exposition was for all the lands 
of Styria, and was an excellent one in all respects, but especially so in its 
representation of mining industries, including those of coal and iron. 
Styria is a great iron country, and its productions in that line appear to 
be abreast of the times elsewhere. The educational display was excel- 
lent, and, I venture to say, the children of that country know vastly 
more of the outside world than is generally known of their interesting 
country abroad. The people are lively, amiable, friendly, and agree- 
able, alert and enterprising in regard to their own interests and busi- 
ness. Excellent shoes and articles of apparel may be had here at 
very moderate cost. The young men are fond of wearing a feather, 
or part of a grouse-wing, in their hats to indicate that they are mem- 
bers of some club or society of hunters or mountaineers. They are 
lithe, active, good-looking, cheerful, and must make excellent soldiers. 
We spent the entire day at the Exposition, took dinner at the restaurant 
under the shade, and washed it down with cool Gratz beer, which has 
quite a reputation. We had an opportunity to see many inventions 
and contrivances new to us, all of which were explained with great 
good humor. The day was warm, about 78° Fahrenheit in the shade, 
a nice breeze coming along the valley most of the time; at 8 A.M. the 
thermometer indicated 73°. The valley of the Mur here opens out 
and forms a wide plain, with one high hill abruptly rising out of it 
four hundred féet high, overlooking the very centre of the town. The 
Mur flows at its base. This hill is called the Schlossberg, and is the 
ancient citadel of the place, having been fortified in various ways from 
very early times. The Schlossberg now forms a part of a fine park, 
which is well laid out and has many large trees,—is, in fact, quite a 
forest in some parts of it. 

The next day after the visit to the Exposition it was determined to 
attack the Schlossberg, and although there is a roundabout carriage- 
way, the top seemed so near that we took a short cut by the path on 
foot. In the woods and where the path led up the side of the eminence 
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there was no breeze, the heat was excessive, and by the time the ascent 
was conquered there was certainly one rather droopy, perspiring sight- 
seer. At the top was a lookout tower, bastions, shade-trees, seats, 
paths, and view-points in all directions, a delicious breeze and cooling 
drinks. It is well understood on the Schlossberg with what to irrigate 
one’s desiccated clay, an application of which soon restored our wonted 
equilibrium. Once up there the result paid for the effort, but I advise 
all heavy-weights to take a carriage, although the road is steep and 
very few visitors seem to do it. The descent was by a steep, shorter 
cut, and not disagreeable. From the Schlossberg one has a view of the 
Alps and their outliers, and at different distant points were wooded 
heights having hotels and popular places of resort. The Schlossberg, 
the park, the streets and shops in the old part of the city, the big 
cathedral church and its mausoleum reliquaries, and certain minor fea- 
tures filled out the day. We tried one of the well-patronized restau- 
rants near the park for our dinner, and were not disappointed. It was 
good and most reasonable; we frequently returned to its breezy garden 
and shade. Styria is a sort of Southern New England; Indian corn 
is one of the main: products, and it grows all the grains and fruits, as 
apples, peaches, grapes, and small fruits. The season is long, the sun 
hot, and the vine flourishes, so that excellent wine is made cheaply in 
abundance. Turkeys and other poultry abound. The river Mur runs 
swift and clear under the several bridges that cross it. One old-time 
suspension-bridge takes over it most of the travel, as it is the most 
central. It is near our hotel, and a stream of people seemed always to 
be passing each way. The city occupies about equally the two sides of 
the river. This suspension-bridge is one of the early ones, made of 
bars of iron linked end to end. Preparations were going forward to 
repair or replace it; as the water runs swiftly, the piling is a work of 
difficulty, and furnishes endless occupation for the curious in such mat- 
ters. Although the water of the river is pretty cold, arrangements are 
made to turn enough into basins to form military swimming-baths for 
the soldiers, and others for the townspeople. The soldiers stationed 
here are a fine-looking class of men and have an excellent band, which 
plays certain afternoons at a park outside of the city, called the Hilm- 
teich. In this park is a small lake filled with carp that afford great 
amusement to children and visitors, for they seem to be always hungry, 
and swim up in an inviting manner to every person who approaches 
the bank. An adjacent restaurant furnishes the small, hard rolls with 
which the carp are fed for the common amusement. A whole hard 
biscuit is thrown in, and there is a grand rush made by the fish, so that 
the biscuit: is tossed about on their noses on the surface and above the 
water. It is too large to be sucked in by any single carp, and so it is 
pushed and tussled for until it becomes softened and water-soaked, and 
so goes under the water, when it is quickly disposed of. Those who 
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are unlucky turn their noses to the shore, asking, by their actions as 
plainly as words could, for another chance. This goes on by the hour, 
to the profit of the restaurant and the owner of the carp: The surface 
of the park is rolling, with some hills covered by groves of pine and 
other trees. It has on its highest point a lookout tower of brick, 
built as a speculation; the cost of permission to ascend it is fixed at 
about ten cents. Having reached the foot of the tower, and remem- 
bering the ascent of the Schlossberg upon the day before, I took a seat 
on one of the benches, expressing the determination not to mount any 
higher. When I sat down I was saluted by a tall, military-looking 
gentleman, who addressed me in English and advised me that the 
ascent was extremely easy and the view delightful, so I ascended 
in his company. As he had stated, we found the ascent easy and the 
view marvelous. At the top we could survey the country at every 
point of the compass, and on the four sides, about breast-high, was 
spread a broad shelf like a drawing-board, on which were laid down 
by the compass lines pointing to the principal cities of Europe, with 
figures giving their distance from where the visitor then stood. The 
view was a remarkably fine one, even in that country celebrated for 
them. We lingered until the geography and scenery were thoroughly 
mastered, listening to information of local interest and coloring. Not 
long before this visit a young girl, disappointed at opposition and des- 
perate in her love-affair, had jumped upon these boards and then 
thrown herself off the highest side to the rocks below to instant death. 
Passionate natures abound even in beautiful Gratz, but if anything 
hopeful were left in life one would think that it could be found here 
merely by looking from that very “coin of vantage” into the bright 
sunshine and over the smiling landscape of the Hilmteich. 

I inquired the name of my friendly guide, but he humorously told 
me that it was so unpronounceable and so strangely spelled that I could 
not retain it, and he was right. He stated that he had served on the 
side of the North in our Civil War as a major. He lived in Gratz 
and was one of the contributors to the tower, the interest on which is 
paid by the very moderate charge for admission. 

The tram-cars conveyed people to the park, and when the military 
band played on the warm afternoons it was pleasant to go thither, feed 
and watch the lively carp in the lake, and listen to the music of the 
band as it was wafted through the tall pines from the hill above us. 
One day, while discussing the character of the fish in the lake, an 
elderly gentleman standing by announced it as his opinion that they 
were called trout, but after some conversation and inquiry he was con- 
vinced of his mistake. The conversation was in English, and he soon 
informed us that. he had spent many years in America, He was an 
American of German birth. He had interests in California, whence he 
drew an income. II] health had compelled him to find another climate 
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and he had succeeded to his satisfaction, and he now lived at Goritzia 
or Gortz, in Austria, a small town and resort for invalids in winter, on 
the railway from Triest to Udine. Gdritzia or Gortz lies below a 
spur of the Alps, sheltered from the cold, and therefore enjoys a charm- 
ing winter temperature. In the warm season he found that Gratz 
suited him better for a residence, and he was here wandering about 
from one scene to another, enjoying an open-air life with the comforts 
of a considerable city. He had traveled a good deal, knew all about 
Venice, and had much knowledge of other parts of Italy, and imparted 
his information freely and kindly, with the manners of an old friend. 
His good advice and accurate information were not thrown away. To 
me it was a strange thing to meet two friends of our happy land in 
this distant region, but they are found almost everywhere. The story 
of our country and its prosperous people is told in retreats and places 
little dreamed of. A great light is’shining in these latter days across 
wide seas from out of the west, and thousands see it and sigh to get a 
glimpse of it, albeit after many years of waiting and untold seasons of 
toil and sacrifice they may succeed. 

The arsenal at Gratz possesses a peculiar interest because it is a 
practical collection of arms required for the service of the state, begin- 
ning before the invention of fire-arms and coming down to the present 
time. It is alleged that armor and arms for seven thousand men were 
kept here in constant readiness, when helmets, cuirasses or shirts of 
mail, spears, swords, and battle-axes were used in war. Apparently, 
most of them are still on hand. When the arquebuse was invented they 
were made or collected here, so that, besides arms such as the Roman 
might have used, this collection brings the visitor down through 
the middle ages to modern times, when match-locks, wheel-locks, and, 
finally, flint- and percussion-locks came into use. Large numbers of 
all these kinds of arms are here carefully preserved. Originally, it was 
said, they were husbanded mainly for defense against the Turks. Here 
are arms for halberdiers, espadiers, arquebusiers, musketeers, match- 
lock men, fusileers, etc., down to modern infantry and cavalry. There 
is also a great variety of pistols or short guns, swords, two-handed and 
single-handed, battle-axes, ete. The old gray-headed keepers lovingly 
rub up and grease the old helmets, breast- and back-pieces, as if they 
had a genuine affection for them. The great stone structure containing 
these arms has four stories of rooms filled and charged from bottom to 
top. All of the pieces are arranged in an orderly manner, so as to be 
readily accessible. There is no pretense of mere show or display. It 
still retains its business-like features which this grim assemblage of 
cold iron had in early times, when the salvation of city and state de- 
pended upon the integrity of its supply. As Styria is a great iron 
country, all these implements of war were probably made therein. 


They have the fashion and appearance of past times, and do not resem- 
Vou. VIII. N. 8.—No. 5. 31 
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ble much of the armor and arms one can pick up in Dresden and other 
parts of Germany, of recent manufacture and of flimsy character, pro- 
duced to meet a certain fashionable demand for ornamental and decora- 
tive pieces, such as trophies, etc., in houses of the curious and wealthy 
modern collector. The province or state of Styria is, territorially, 
about the size of Massachusetts, and contains just about half as many 
inhabitants. Its valleys open out towards Hungary, in the directions 
taken by its rivers ; in fact, the Alps descend gradually into the plains 
in that direction, throwing off spurs to the south, towards and around 
the Adriatic and thence into Dalmatia and Turkey. 

Having become familiar with the scenes and places about Gratz, a 
strong desire to move on pressed forward the hour of departure. At 
first I had intended to go to the westward from Gratz and stop at Vil- 
lach, proceeding thence to Venice by Udine. But the information in 
regard to Villach led me to think that its characteristics were similar 
to those of Gratz, and that there would be no advantage in going there 
except to find cooler temperature; but thus far the heat had not been 
oppressive, though about this time there was a tropical thunder-storm 
upon us, accompanied by hail of such size as to cause serious damage, 
destroying windows, glazed roofs, etc. Fortunately, we were in our 
rooms at the time it struck the hotel, and by closing the blinds our 
windows were secured, but the garden and glazed porches were pretty 
seriously wrecked. Finally, after due consideration, tickets were taken 
to Triest for a trip by daylight, two hundred and twenty-eight miles, 
with one change of cars at Marburg or Pragerhof. The first part of 
the way is down the river Mur, then across the ridge to Marburg in 
the valley of the Drave, where that river is crossed. At the place of 
crossing it is a large, fine stream with a swift current. Beyond Pra- 
gerhof the line crosses over to a tributary of the Save, until at Stein- 
briick the Save itself is reached, and the track follows it down to near 
Laybach. We have encountered no scenery more striking than this 
about Steinbriick and along the river Save. One is occupied by a con- 
stant succession of surprises due to the great height of overhanging 
cliffs and mountains and rushing waters along the track. A plain 
opens out at Laybach, which city we leave on our left. It is over- 
looked by a high bluff, with a castle to command the city, now trans- 
formed into a penitentiary. This entire country is extremely interest- 
ing until we reach the stony region towards Triest, called the Carso or 
Karse. We cross this most forbidding and extraordinary formation of 
rocks and distracted country, enter a long tunnel, and at last, about 9 
P.M., before it is really dark in this latitude, we have reached the fine 
station at Triest. Ommnibuses are in waiting for passengers, and we 
take one for the Hotel de Ville, a fine, large structure and an excellent 
hotel, where good rooms were secured on the breezy and cool side of 
the house, and whence we have a glimpse of the Adriatic, or Upper 
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Sea, as the Romans called it. I had been impatient to get into a 
country where this extraordinary people, the Romans, had ruled and 
left their mark. Around this point of the Upper Sea their legions had 
marched by thousands into Illyria, to the Danube, and to Constanti- 
nople. Their solid roadways still lead across the Carso, with granite 
posts measuring every mile. Hundreds of their cylindrical stone posts 
are in use everywhere in Triest at the present day to protect the foot- 
ways of the people from the vehicles of the streets, for the fine, solid, 
smooth pavements cover both streets and sidewalks at about the same 
level of surface. The nights were airy and pleasant, and frequent 
showers freshened the atmosphere and washed clean the streets, for the 
slopes are so arranged, rising gradually to the mountains, that they are 
easily and cleanly washed into the sea. ‘Triest is a busy commercial 
place. Oxen are used to do the heavy hauling in the streets. They 
are attached in strings of several yokes to low, four-wheeled trucks, 
with the fore and hind wheels coupled wide apart longitudinally, and 
instead of a wagon body long pine spars are used; the two outer and 
larger ones are placed against the stakes of the bolsters and a smaller 
one between them. Their inner surfaces are adzed down so that large 
casks of wine, boxes, crates, etc., rested in a sort of timber trough lon- 
gitudinally, and on these vehicles are slowly and easily moved enor- 
mous loads through the streets and along the great stone quay and 
moles to and from the ships and steamers. A canal is let into the heart 
of the city, having sliding bridges over it for the street-crossings, and 
into this canal are drawn the sailing vessels to be discharged and loaded 
right alongside the warehouses. This method possesses great conveni- 
ence, and is, furthermore, a necessity as a measure of safety against the 
sudden storms that blow down from the surrounding mountains with- 
out a moment’s warning at all seasons. It is alleged that seven or 
eight millions of dollars have been expended on this harbor, and truly 
there is much to show for the expenditure. Great stone moles run out 
perpendicularly from the quay, bounded by vertical walls of dressed 
stone, with their surfaces paved with the same material, having big iron 
rings and iron posts fastened into them, so that between these moles in 
the slips the big steamers, Austrian and foreign, can lie and load and 
unload with perfect safety. Here can be seen unloaded indigo, tobacco, 
coffee, hides, etc., from Brazil, and great return cargoes of Hungarian 
flour, dried fish stacked up by the cord, which come from down the 
Dalmatian coast, and other supplies taken back in exchange to Rio 
Janeiro, etc. It was ‘noted that the flour prepared here for the Bra- 
zilian market was put in strong, fine barrels made especially for the 
trade, Here was to be seen genuine reciprocity and exchange of needed 
articles between two nations as far as possible, seemingly left to consult 
their common interests. The new part of the city, or the Austrian 
part, has wide, perfectly and permanently paved streets. This pave- 
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ment is composed of large, closely-fitting stones, and kept perfectly 
clean. These streets are bordered by handsome new buildings. The 
Via Corso separates the new city (which is regular in its plan) from the 
old one, which is built on a steeper slope of the hill, and is penetrated 
by narrow, blind alleys used for streets, unsuited for vehicles, and in- 
tended mainly for men and women and a few pack animals. An 
attempt to traverse these tortuous passages without a guide is certain to 
result in failure. A very slight examination of this style of living 
and communicating generally suffices. We have nothing like it or 
comparable to it in this new country, and one may hope that we never 
shall have. The population of Triest is very much mixed; it is, 
however, mainly Italian, or persons of Italian origin. There are only 
about four or five thousand, it is said, of the dominant race, so a strong 
garrison is necessary. The common people do not make a favorable 
impression upon the stranger. A stranger to them is like a wounded 
fawn to expectant vultures: they are always on the watch for an op- 
portunity to do him up in a small way, financially, and they usually 
get in some of their fine work. It is well to keep off the streets at 
night, or confine one’s self to the main thoroughfares, 

Tram-cars abound. By their means one can be conveyed in a brief 
time from the warm sea-shore in a hot afternoon to the Boschetto, a 
wooded park and grounds on the side of the mountain. Thence one 
can ascend by shady walks to the Villa Ferdinandea and its plateau, 
seven hundred and fifty feet above the sea, where is to be found a res- 
taurant and wonderful views; but I was satisfied with views much 
lower down and the restaurant at the Boschetto. There is usually music 
in this park in the evening, and also in the public garden, from one or 
more of the military bands. One can go to the Miramar, Maximil- 
ian’s beautiful place, situated on a point overlooking the sea, by tram- 
ear, and also by a like conveyance three miles down the harbor to 
Servala, in the other direction. Great public works are in progress at 
that point to enlarge the harbor by carrying out, far beyond the light- 
house and old breakwater, a new one, for which the hills at hand fur- 
nish abundant material. During our stay at Triest the sea was like a 
lake, but certain winds blowing from the south frequently raise the 
water from four to six feet, so that it stands in the lower streets and 
over the quay ; but as these overflows are of short duration, and every- 
thing solidly prepared for them, no disturbance is caused, except traffic 
on certain streets is temporarily suspended. The surface of the new 
moles is higher than the old quays, and consequently the former are 
not often overflowed. There is a Greek church here of considerable 
interest; also a grand old-time cathedral church standing upon the 
ruins of a Roman temple. In the museums are many interesting 
articles collected from Aquilea and Rudiz relating to Roman occupa- 
tion; also many other archzological “ finds” of this vicinity, including 
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weapons and coins. Of restaurants we tried two or three and found 
them good, especially the Puntigamer, where we usually took our mid- 
day meal. Pilsener and Bavarian beers were kept, and, in the absence 
of cool water, appeared to be a necessity in hot weather. This is a 
great place for fresh fish, nor does it lack for vegetables of any kind. 
Already melons and fine fruit filled the markets, and were retailed at 
exceedingly low rates, although a stranger had difficulty in bargaining, 
especially if he manifested the least desire for any particular thing. 
One had to watch the purchase made by a native, and then offer the 
same; but it is evidently considered a great piece of impudence, if not 
areal outrage, for a stranger to expect to buy anything as favorably 
as a native. However, we have found similar outcroppings of human 
nature nearer home, so we are not at all surprised at it. Still, I think 
the modern inhabitant of Triest can give some of our people points 
in trading. The conductors on the street-cars are uniformed, and are 
good-looking men of pleasing manners. On this account, or some 
other, it is the custom to tip them when they are required to make 
change. It is usual to leave in their hands a kreutzer or two. They 
recognize the courtesy by touching the cap. Perhaps the company 
fares better where this practice prevails. It is a trifling tax on a 
stranger, and it makes the conductor very amiable in answering ques- 
tions and in imparting necessary information. The practice had some 
curious features, as when a lady bestowed a tribute of this kind on a 
good-looking fellow and received, if not too old, a compensating smile 
in addition to the salute, and if very old and simply benevolent, then 
she received a most deferential bow and salute. It seemed something 
like a school of manners, a constant interchange of civilities ; but the 
result must be pretty good pay for the conductors. If not given tips, 
no feeling is shown,—not the least,—but the salute is omitted. I did 
not observe that this tipping street-car conductors after this general 
fashion was practiced at any other place. The tram-cars used there, 
as elsewhere, are usually of the American pattern. 
S. B. Hoxasrep, 
Brigadier-General U.S.A. (retired). 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LAST GREAT ROMAN. 


In the course of that curious medley—partly amusing, partly tedious, 
—“The Doctor,” Southey moralizes on the uncertaintyof fame. “ What 
do we know,” he asks, “ of Ethan the Ezrahite, and Heman and Chal- 
col, and Darda, the sons of Mahol, whom it was accounted an honor for 
Solomon to have excelled in wisdom? Where is now the knowledge 
for which Gwalchmai ab Gwyar, and Llechan ab Arthur, and Rhiwal- 
lawn Wallt Banadlen were leashed in a triad as the three physiologists 
or philosophers of the Isle of Britain, ‘ because there was nothing of 
which they did not know its material essence, and its properties, 
whether of kind, or of part, or of quality, or of compound, or of 
coincidence, or of tendency, or of nature, or of essence, whatever it 
might be?’ ....Are there ten men in Cornwall,’ he continues, 
“‘ who know that Medacritus was the name of the first man who carried 
tin from that part of the world? What but his name is known of 
Romanianus, who, in St. Augustine’s opinion, was the greatest genius 
that ever lived? And how little is his very name known now?” 

It humbles one to realize that immortality is a matter of chance ; 
that no sooner is one who has borne a leading part in the affairs of 
his country, or even of his planet, laid low, than his memory is 
exposed to a process, which works ever faster as each new page is 
added to the world’s history,—the process of effacement. 

Effacement—the result neither of the historian’s neglect nor of 
popular caprice, but of some inscrutable agency which, while it allows 
certain personalities to be kept in remembrance of the nations, causes 
others to sink in the vast unrecorded host of the dead. Vizere fortes, 
—names that once must have sounded from every lip have ceased to 
be uttered, or are repeated but as unsuggestive syllables: counte- 
nances before which men must have bowed in reverence or cowered 
in fear would cause no thrill to-day if they appeared in our streets. 
Rulers of men,—kings, statesmen, soldiers, lawgivers; teachers of 
men,—priests, poets, artists, philosophers,—we know but a fraction 
even of the names of those whose words and works are bearing fruit 


1 Reprinted from Nineteenth Century, by permission of the Leonard Scott 
Publication Company, the American publishers. 
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among us to this day. It is difficult to trace this process to any 
cause more definite than chance. To every cab-driver the name of 
Julius Cesar presents the image of a real personage; but mention 
the name of Septimius Severus, and even in this the twenty-first 
year of compulsory education you will not find one in five hundred 
who remembers anything about him. Yet of the two emperors, the 
influence of Severus upon our national habits and laws has been the 
more direct and enduring. 

So fitful a record is human history,—so capricious the decree 
which weaves some names into the people’s fancy and enshrines them 
in ballad and tradition, while consigning others to oblivion or, at 
best, to neglect. 

Objection on ethnological grounds may be taken to the title of this 
paper, for the Roman race endures, of course, to this day, and many 
illustrious names examples of its ancient virtue occur in modern 
history; but, limiting the word to its imperial, yet narrower signifi- 
cance, of those who sustained a great part in the last scenes of the 
mighty empire overturned by Alaric the Goth, there was none who 
bore himself so bravely, or who did so much to avert the calamities 
which quenched European civilization, as Flavius Stilicho, chief min- 
ister and master-general to the Emperor Honorius. The indifference 
with which his memory has been treated is not caruit quia vate sacro, 
for Stilicho had his devoted and perhaps over-unctuous panegyrist in 
the poet Claudian ; but lately it has been stirred by odious charges 
against his integrity; and Mr. Bury, in a work of much interest,’ has 
presented an estimate of this great commander’s character and motives 
which seems to be as much exaggerated in one direction as Claudian 
may have been in the other. Mr. Bury has accumulated every shred 
of evidence in favor of Rufinus, the minister of Arcadius, and in 
detriment of Stilicho, the minister of Honorius; and it concerns us to 
review the character of the last Roman ruler who administered the 
affairs of the British provinces. 


Born of a race which historians call Frankish, anthropologists 
term Teutonic, and we generally speak of as German, Stilicho seems 
to have been the embodiment of those stout qualities of mind and 
body which have made the Germanic race the dominant people of 
the modern world. All we know of his parentage is that he was the 
son of a German cavalry officer. Stilicho was a soldier almost from 
boyhood. He entered the army shortly after the battle of Hadriano- 
ple in the year 378 a.D. That battle resulted in the most frightful 
calamity that had, up to that time, overtaken the eagles of Rome. It 
was the first forerunner of that long series of disaster, in which the 


3“ History of the Later Roman Empire,” by J. H. Bury. London, 1889. 
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great fabric of the Empire, already rent by its own weight from sum- 
mit to base, was to crumble to irretrievable ruin. 

A defeat involving the death of the emperor Valens, two master- 
generals, thirty tribunes, and forty thousand men of lower rank, might 
surely have roused the Roman commanders, if anything of the ancient 
spirit remained, and recalled them to the sterner discipline that had 
fallen out of fashion; it might have wakened the people from the in- 
dolence that had grown with their increasing wealth. Alas! for the 
days of Rome’s greatness, when long marches, heavy armor, and 
simple fare were the soldier’s training. There had grown up a senti- 
mental dislike to impose upon men any hardship or fatigue that might 
be dispensed with. Those who are lapped in luxury grow incurably 
selfish ; it interferes with their own ease to see others laboring under 
heavy burdens. So it had come to pass, even under the soldier- 
Emperor Theodosius, that the voluptuous contagion had affected the 
army in all its ranks. One after another the legions were allowed to 
lay aside their defensive armor; to rely on bows and arrows, slings 
and catapults, rather than on sword and spear,—on rapid evolutions 
rather than endurance of fatigue. Constant parades in heavy march- 
ing order (and heavy marching order was no figure of speech in the 
days when the equipment of a foot soldier was equal to more than half 
his own weight)—constant parades in heavy marching order were the 
only means by which men could be trained to endure their load in the 
field; yet even the thoughtful historian Josephus betrays the drift of 
popular sympathy when he observes that the Roman infantry differ 
little from mules of burden. 

So the cuirass, the heavy spear, even the helmet, were condemned 
as barbarous and obsolete,—laid aside in time of peace, the men could 
not endure their weight in war; and this at the very time when the 
most formidable enemy of Rome—the Goth—was clothing his troops 
with chain-mail and plate-armor. 

At a time when a nation’s wealth is increasing steadily, when com- 
fort becomes common in every degree of life and the luxury of the 
rich becomes excessive, it is very difficult to convince people that hard- 
ship is part of a soldier’s calling, and that breach of discipline must 
be severely punished. Thus, two years ago, when, a battalion of 
Guards becoming insubordinate, mutiny was visited by imprisonment 
of the ringleaders and the regiment was sent to Bermuda, certain well- 
meaning folks raised an outcry, and a meeting was held in Hyde Park 
to protest against the harshness of the sentence. But all history teaches 
us this, that unless an army is kept in perfect discipline and subordina- 
tion, it is not only a costly, but a dangerous encumbrance. 

However, in joining the Roman cavalry, Stilicho entered a branch 
of the service which had in nu degree deteriorated; on the contrary, 
since the days of Julius Cesar, four hundred years previous, the cavalry 
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had constantly been growing in importance and efficiency. Under the . 
republic each legion (numbering five thousand or six thousand strong) 
included about three hundred cavalry, divided into troops of fifty to 
act on the flanks of each cohort or battalion. But under the imperial 
government, as the resources of the provinces were developed, a large 
force of cavalry was organized in separate regiments, quite distinct 
from the legions, and recruited almost exclusively from men not of 
Italian race. Indeed, the legions themselves contained, in these later 
days, but a small proportion of what we should understand as Romans, 
—i.e., natives of Italy. Abundance of employment in the households 
or on the country estates of the great plutocrats made Italians laggard 
to enlist ; and the ranks were filled for the most part with men drawn 
from all parts of the vast territory in Europe, Asia, and Africa over 
which the sway of Rome extended. The legion which remained longest 
in Britain—the Sixth, known by the proud title of Victrix, Pia, Fidelis 
—was composed at first of Spaniards and Gauls; latterly, no doubt, it 
would largely consist of native Britons. Attached to these legions 
there were troops known as auxiliaries, native regiments raised in every 
province of the empire, just as we have native Indian regiments at 
this day. 

Young Stilicho’s extraordiuary stature and strength, his skill with 
bow, broadsword, and javelin, soon brought him into notice and secured 
his promotion. Claudian, whose verse has suffered unfairly in Haw- 
kins’s limping translation, records the impression made by his hero’s 
first appearance : 


Where’er thou movedst through the city space, 
To thee, though but a soldier, crowds gave place ; 
The silent homage of the people shown 
Anticipated honors from the throne. 


He cannot have been more than five-and-twenty when the Emperor 
Theodosius, with a soldier’s sure instinct, chose him to conduct a diffi- 
cult and delicate embassy to the Persian court. On his return from 
this mission to Constantinople, where Theodosius then held his court, 
Stilicho received a dazzling reward for his success in the hand of the 
beautiful and accomplished Serena, niece and adopted daughter of the 
emperor. Thenceforward his rise from one important office to another 
was rapid, till, about the year 385, he was appointed master-general 
of the cavalry and infantry, an office combining the military power of 
a modern commander-in-chief with the political influence of a secretary 
of state. Ata time and under a constitution in which diplomacy was 
but thinly veiled strategy, such an office as this implied a position of 
power to which we can only find a modern parallel in that lately held 
by Prince Bismarck. 

But it- was not during the lifetime of his patron that the full force 
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of Stilicho’s character could take effect. Theodosius, one of the few 
rulers to whom, by catholic consent, has been accorded the title of 
“the Great,” overshadowed the personalities of all his subordinates. 
The sagacious politician and successful soldier who prevailed to reunite 
under his personal sway the two realms of East and West, endured no 
rivalry in his rule. He was the last who governed this vast dominion 
as a whole; at his death, in 395, the Eastern empire passed to his son 
Arcadius, the Western to his son Honorius. 

A parallel has been suggested between the relations of Stilicho and 
his master and those of Prince Bismarck with the Emperor William. 
But Theodosius was a far stronger character than the late German 
emperor. The former acted in concert with, but would not be con- 
trolled by, his minister. Nevertheless up to a certain point there was 
much in the German Bismarck that recalls the German Stilicho. 
Each was the iron link uniting throne and people; each was charged 
with maintaining the authority of a number of empty thrones; of: 
framing and enforcing laws on conquered nations, and keeping a rest- 
less population in fairly good humor; of remodeling the army so as 
to hold by the sword that which the sword had won. 

But with the death of either emperor the analogy ceases. With 
his last breath in 395 Theodosius committed to Stilicho the care of his 
two sons. 

It is vain to speculate how the whole tenor of mediseval and mod- 
ern history might have been altered had Stilicho proved equal to the 
task of advising and controlling both the boy emperors, Arcadius and 
Honorius. It was a magnificent scheme; it failed probably because 
its execution exceeded the power of mortal man, for we can trace no 
weakness of resolution, no flaw in design, no failure of courage and 
sagacity in the soldier-statesman who undertook it. 

Even the unsuccessful attempt to carry it out shows the grandeur 
of Stilicho’s character. Relentless in the chastisement of revolt or of 
opposition to his will, he rarely stooped to the cruelty that was so 
characteristic of the times, and which stained in places even the bright 
record of Theodosius. For instance, when the repeated treachery of 
Rufinus, the minister of Arcadius at Constantinople, made Stilicho 
resolve on putting him to death, the decree was carried out without 
compunction by Gainas the Goth ; but the Grecian law, which involved 
in the execution of a traitor that of his wife and family also, was set 
aside in compliance with the higher law of Christian mercy, and these 
were allowed to end their days in a monastery. 

Stilicho was ambitious, no doubt, and it has been said that ambition 
is but an exalted form of selfishness; nevertheless he disdained to en- 
rich himself after the custom of the great lieutenants of the day. 
Though he was never deterred from conquest by the cost, yet he did 
not hesitate to sacrifice projects, however brilliant, if the road to success 
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was not clearly mapped before him. Thus, when the death of Rufinus - 
set free the administration of affairs at Constantinople, he undertook 
himself to be the administrator of both empires till the time should 
come for welding them together once more in a mighty whole. But it 
was soon revealed to him that the subtle and jealous temper of the 
Greeks made impossible their fusion with the sterner races of the 
West: there is then no trace of hesitation in the promptness with 
which he relinquished the design, withdrew to Italy, and devoted him- 
self to strengthening the dominion of Honorius. 

It testifies to the master-general’s fidelity that throughout his whole 
career he bent his whole energy, not to his own aggrandizement, but to 
maintaining the dignity of the miserable weakling, Honorius, in whose 
name every act of state was performed. 

Revolutions in those days came suddenly and were transacted 
swiftly. By his influence over the army and their devotion to him, 
the master-general might, had he been so minded, have become em- 
peror of the West; but, from first to last, he never seems to have 
faltered in loyalty to Honorius. In this loyalty his detractors detect 
nothing loftier than astute statecraft and selfish prudence. It was 
simpler and safer to rule in the name of an imperial puppet than to 
run, in his own person, the hazards besetting the emperor himself. To 
one of Stilicho’s mental fibre and military genius, the tedious ceremony 
of the court would -have been intolerable; he preferred the reality to 
the semblance of power. On the other hand, it must be granted that, 
in whatsoever degree his purpose may have been moulded by expedi- 
ency, in effect Stilicho carried to splendid fulfilment the pledge given 
to the dying Theodosius, and, by watchful devotion and firm adminis- 
tration, postponed for a few years the dissolution of the empire. 

Yet this Honorius was but the sorry scion of a noble sire. He was 
but ten years old when he succeeded to the imperial diadem of Theo- 
dosius ; a child with all the feebleness and none of the charm of child- 
hood. Radicals might use as arguments against the system of heredi- 
tary rule the timidity and gluttony which were the salient features of 
the boy-emperor’s character,—the constitutional indolence that was only 
interrupted by punctual attention to the wants of his poultry. 

Stilicho was to return once more to Greece. Alaric, king of the 
Goths, had invaded Attica with a powerful host; the despised bar- 
barian had profited by the advance of military and scientific knowl- 
edge, till he proved himself an overmatch for the troops of Arcadius 
on more than one field. Already Corinth, Sparta, Argos, and Megara 
were heaps of smouldering ruins, to linger among which was intoler- 
able because of the stench from thousands of dead bodies. The road- 
ways were encumbered with corpses and with heaps of spoil flung aside 
by the conquerors, who cared only to load their cars with the choicest 
portions. Of the country people, those who had not been slain among 
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the ripening crops had fled to the shelter of the mountains and Arca- 
dian woods ; women perished beside husbands and children, except such 
as were spared to pay the more frightful penalty of beauty. Even 
Athens was on the brink of destruction, when some spark of compunc- 
tion or prick of shame made Alaric refrain at the last moment from 
handing the city of Minerva over to torch and sword, exacting instead 
as a ransom almost the whole funds of the town, as well as the wealth 
of its citizens. 

It was then, in the extremity of their distress, that the very men 
who had plotted the ruin of Stilicho, repeatedly attempted his assassi- 
nation, and finally expelled him from their shores, implored him to 
return to save them. Desolate as their country was, distracted as they 
themselves were by opposite counsels and treacherous intrigues, surely 
it must have been an evil experience for these ministers of Arcadius 
when they had to crave for the return of the great general they had 
driven into exile. It has been alleged that, in this prompt response to 
the appeal of his ancient colleagues, Stilicho had secret hopes of re- 
storing his own influence at Constantinople and resuming the attempt 
to rule East and West as one empire. Be that as it may, there was 
something of steel in the man who could smother all resentment for 
past injuries. 

It would have been easy for him to find an excuse for not lending 
succor to Arcadius, had he wished for one. There was hard fighting 
going on in Africa. Gildo the Moor, Roman governor of the African 
provinces, had proved faithless to his allegiance. He had raised the 
standard of rebellion, proclaimed the independence of the African 
provinces, and, with an army of seventy thousand, very nearly suc- 
ceeded in establishing it. 

It is well known now that in this Gildo received secret aid and 
encouragement from the court of Constantinople, though it is difficult 
to believe that Stilicho had any suspicion of it at the time. Having 
regard to the promptness with which he responded to the appeal of 
Arcadius, his knowledge of these intrigues implies almost superhuman 
magnanimity. 

Landing a large army near Corinth, he drove before him the forces 
of Alaric, and, after several days of hard,fighting, invested the position 
of the invaders on the flanks of Mount Pholoe. Then, for the first 
time, the two greatest commanders of the age stood face to face; for 
the first time Stilicho received proof that there existed another not in- 
ferior to himself in military genius. By a well-conceived but hazard- 
ous flank march, Alaric drew his army from the maze of intrenchments 
cast round his position by the Roman general, and made good his es- 
cape into Epirus. Delivered from imminent annihilation, he at once 
entered into negotiations with the ministers of Arcadius, who concluded 
a treaty with the invader who had laid their noblest cities in ashes, 
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drained their treasury, slaughtered their unresisting countrymen, and . 
covered with infamy their wives and daughters. Under the treaty 
Alaric was declared master-general of Eastern Illyricum, while the 
reward bestowed on Stilicho for preserving the existence of the court 
of Constantinople was a command to withdraw at once and forever 
from the dominions of Arcadius. It is at this point in the career of 
Stilicho that the chief charges preferred against him, and endorsed by 
Mr. Bury, take their rise. That writer states his belief that the Ger- 
man Stilicho had been all along the confederate of the German Alaric, 
and that he connived at the Gothic general’s escape from the intrench- 
ments of Mount Pholoe. 

“For such supposition (he says) we might find support in the cir- 
cumstarice that the estates of Rufinus were spared by the soldiers of 
Alaric: it would be intelligible that Stilicho suggested the plan in 
order to bring odium upon Rufinus.” 

Surely this is the exaggeration of suspicion. That Alaric’s soldiers 
spared the property of Rufinus suggests to plain folk an understanding 
between Alaric and Rufinus; but Mr. Bury’s imagination, possessed 
with the blackness of Stilicho’s character, strains at this gnat of ex- 
planation and swallows the complicated camel of his own creation. 
The only other evidence of collusion between Stilicho and Alaric which 
he adduces, consists in certain negotiations which were entered into, 
broken off, and from time to time renewed. But are not these just 
what might have been expected to take place between a sagacious min- 
ister and a powerful foe? 

Stilicho had implacable foes elsewhere than in Constantinople, 
Palace intrigue throve apace in the atmosphere of Honorius’s luxuri- 
ous court at Milan; to Olympius and other ministers of state and court 
officials he was the object of bitter jealousy. That his position re- 
mained supreme, in spite of repeated absence on military service, was 
due in great measure to the watchfulness and ability of his wife Serena, 
Claudian’s eulogy upon those whom it was his interest and office to 
exalt must be received with reserve, but less emotional writers of that 
time have testified to the character of this remarkable woman. In 
proportion as Germanic influence increased and German ministers be- 
came more powerful, the vivid, swift wits of women swayed more and 
more the slower minds of men. In the East, Eudoxia, wife of Arca- 
dius and the child of German parents, possessed an influence in politics 
not less than that of Serena in the West. 

In dealing with the rebellion of Gildo in Africa, Stilicho availed 
himself of the deadly hatred that existed between that usurper and his 
younger brother Mascazel. He placed the latter in command of three 
Gallic legions and a body of Nervian auxiliaries,—a force that bulked 
respectably on paper, but, so sadly were the legions shrunk from their 
ancient strength, numbering but five thousand all told. It was a mere 
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handful in presence of the seventy thousand that swarmed round the 
standards of Gildo; yet the same discipline which, in the same conti- 
nent, has enabled British troops in late years to prevail against a fanatic 
rabble, justified Stilicho’s bold design. Intrepidly and skillfully 
handled by the Roman general, his well-armed veterans brought the 
disorderly mob of savages to utter route, and put to flight the usurper 
and his staff. Gildo soon after perished by his own hand, and the 
African provinces were once more secure. 

Well had Mascazel done the work committed to him; but in 
certain corrupt conditions of the state conspicuons success is more 
dangerous than failure; he was destined to add one more to the dismal 
catalogue of those whose devotion Rome rewarded with death. A 
mystery covers the brave Mascazel’s fate and casts a deep shadow 
across the bright record of Stilicho. That the brilliance of the Moor’s 
exploits should excite jealousy among the carpet-knights who thronged 
the palace of Honorius was but natural ; the ascendency he had gained 
in Africa, coupled with his own position as son of a powerful Moorish 
prince and brother of the two fallen tyrants, Firmus and Gildo, may 
have excited reasonable apprehension in the minds of imperial minis- 
ters; the government may have held proofs, of which we now know 
nothing, that Mascazel, like other successful generals, was the head of 
a dangerous conspiracy ; but that his brother-in-arms and commander, 
whose commission he had so gallantly carried out, should have con- 
nived at his assassination, implies perfidy we would fain disbelieve if 
we could. Yet it hardly admits of doubt that, if Stilicho did not, as 
has been alleged, by his own act force Mascazel over the parapet of 
a bridge, across which they were riding together, he watched him fall 
over and withheld the assistance that might have saved him from 
drowning. For such a horrid act of treachery it would be hard to 
find excuse, even in the moral code of a violent age. 

Africa having been subdued, Stilicho concentrated his attention on 
home politics. Serena, his wife, was first cousin to the Emperor 
Honorius; the tie between the real and nominal rulers of the empire 
was now to be strengthened by the marriage of Honorius with Maria, 
the daughter of Stilicho and Serena. Sentimentally, the occasion was 
sombre enough, involving as it did the union of a blooming girl to a 
sickly pusillanimous boy of thirteen; but its political importance fired 
Claudian to his highest poetic flight. The Fescennines in which he 
sings the nuptials are the most musical verses he ever wrote. 

For some years before this events in the British provinces had been 
the cause of much anxiety, especially in that part of the island lying 
between the walls of Hadrian and Antonine,—that is, including the 
greater part of what are now the Scottish lowlands. Incessant raids 
by Picts from the north and by Scots from Erin had wasted the dis- 
trict of Strathclyde, recently formed into the separate province of 
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Valentia, and corresponding pretty nearly with the modern Scottish . 
lowlands. The people had, in some degree at least, become Christians ; 
but between the Nith and the Mull of Galloway, shut off from Strath- 
clyde by a rugged mountainous tract, lived the Attacott Picts of 
Galloway, still pagan, and of restless, warlike habits,—bellicosa homi- 
num natio, as Jerome calls them. Time after time their insurrections 
had been quelled by the Roman generals and their fighting men 
enrolled as soldiers and sent to the Continent ; but, as soon as the land 
became repeopled, hatred of their hereditary foes, the Britons of 
Strathclyde, impelled them to fresh hostilities. This might be toler- 
ated so long as the Romans had plenty of troops at their disposal to 
restore order ; but now, when every cohort that could be moved was 
being drawn away to strengthen the defenses of Italy, it became neces- 
sary to extinguish the perpetual feud. It seems to have occurred to 
Stilicho that the most effective way of civilizing the Attacotts was to 
make Christians of them. It is not clear what creed he himself pro- 
fessed. Christianity was at that time the religion favored by the 
government, though, even in Rome, the temples of the dethroned 
gods still drew many worshipers. The Arian heresy had rent the 
Church into two hostile camps; thousands of both sexes were flocking 
into the newly-founded monasteries; the ardor of missionaries grew 
as fresh fields were opened to them. Stilicho was probably philosophi- 
cally indifferent to all religions alike; but, having resolved on the 
conversion of the Attacotts, he set about it with characteristic energy. 
He would no doubt apply to the pope, Siricius, for a competent 
preacher. Of priests there were plenty in Rome, but not all of the 
stuff to make good missionaries. St. Jerome lashed the luxury of his 
brethren of the cloth at that period. 

“ There are others” [he says] “ (I am speaking of my own order) who 
enter the priesthood and diaconate in order that they may visit women 
with greater freedom. All their care is about their clothes and that 
they are sweetly perfumed, and that there should be no wrinkles in 
their boots. Their hair is crimped with curling-tongs, their fingers 
glisten with rings, and, lest the damp street should soil their soles, they 
mince along on tiptoe. Such seem to be rather bridegrooms than 
clergy.” 

But although in this, the fourth century after Christ, there were 
priests of the worldly type of the abbé of the later French monarchy, 
there were also others of stricter life and simpler habits. Of the 
latter stamp was a young man, Ninian by name, the son of noble 
parents in North Britain, who had been in Rome for some years pre- 
paring for the priesthood. Fired with the dauntless energy of six- 
and-twenty, chastened by the searching discipline imposed by the 
Church upon her novices, possessing in addition the advantage of high 
lineage, which was no mean qualification among the Picts,—a people 
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who of all others set great store by birth, making all things, even 
office and occupation, hereditary—Ninian was the very man for a 
hazardous mission among a savage nation, commonly reported to be 
cannibals, and upon him the duty was wisely laid. The success of 
Ninian’s enterprise is well known. Landing on the stormy coast of 
Galloway, he ouilt, within sound of the waves of Solway, the Candida 
Casa, or White House,—the first Christian church of stone in Alba,— 
and from that centre converted to Christianity first the Attacotts, and 
then the Picts north of Forth and Clyde. In almost every county of 
Scotland place-names carry the memory of the first bishop of Gal- 
loway through the fifteen centuries that have rolled by since his death. 

Ninian’s mission began in 396, and its result justified the diplomacy 
of Stilicho. The conversion of the Attacott Picts was followed by 
some years of tranquillity in North Britain,—a state of matters to which, 
it must be confessed, the presence of the veteran Sixth Legion— Victriz, 
Pia, Fidelis—in no small degree contributed. But the day was at 
hand when the Roman power was to be forever withdrawn from 
Britain. ‘ War clouds, long lowering, began to roll nearer and darker 
along the Alps; every soldier that could be mustered must be recalled 
to defend the heart of the empire. Recruiting was almost at a stand- 
still. Could the mere human clay have been found, the fiery genius 
of Stilicho would soon have hardened it into warlike material. But 
the indolent patricians, themselves averse to the fatigues of military 
life, sapped the strength of the army by the enormous retinues which 
they vied among themselves to maintain. Tens of thousands who, in 
simpler times, would have filled the skeleton ranks of the legions, 
were employed on the country demesnes of these magnates. Further, 
an incredible number of able-bodied citizens were withdrawn from the 
service of the state by the monastic impulse, under which men of all 
ages, taking on themselves extravagant vows, shut themselves up in 
religious houses or trooped off to the desert in the train of some fanatic 
eremite. 

Alaric showed signs of stirring from his five years of inaction in 
Illyricum ; inaction which, according to Mr. Bury, was part of the 
treasonable compact with Stilicho,—which seems, however, more likely 
to have been necessary to prepare a sufficient force till a favorable mo- 
ment arrived for a descent upon Italy. Now he began his advance, 
and so irresistible did it appear that, if we may believe Claudian, 
Stilicho withstood alone, and, for the time, successfully, Olympius and 
the other ministers of Honorius, who frantically urged the emperor to fly 
to Gaul. But at the moment an arduous expedition had to be made into 
the heart of the Rhetian Alps, where Alaric’s agents had been foment- 
ing discontent among the loyal mountaineers. Once established among 
these mountains, the Goth might have held the plains of Lombardy at 
his mercy. Not an hour could be spared ; to the physical difficulties 
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of such an expedition in winter was added the perplexing diplomacy 
essential to its success. In a business of this nature, requiring the 
highest qualities of generalship and statecraft, Stilicho could rely on no 
one but himself; so, leaving the court at Milan but weakly guarded, 
and trusting to return before Alaric could cross the frontier, he set sail 
with his army up the Lake of Como. But the seasons played him 
false ; the furious floods which, when the snow begins to melt, fill the 
river-beds of Northern Italy, were this year delayed by prolonged frost 
and opposed no barrier to the advance of the Goths. 

In the next few weeks followed some of the most exciting military 
episodes the world has ever seen; one regrets that the chivalrous fancy 
and graphic touch of Washington Irving were never enlisted for their 
description. Stilicho, returning from a successful expedition among 
the Alps, was horrified to find the country between the Addua and 
Milan overrun by Alaric’s troops. Honorius was shut up in Asta, a 
town of Liguria (known to modern tourists by the sweet vino d’ Asti), 
where he had been overtaken in full flight to Gaul. 

Time was everything ; once let the impious hand of the Goth touch 
the sacred person of the emperor and the spell would be broken,—the 
name of Rome would be no more. All the bridges were in the enemies’ 
hands ; to attack and carry them would take too long. But Stilicho— 
the old cavalry officer—knew the arm on which he could rely, nor did 
he so rely in vain. Putting himself at the head of his cavalry, he 
swam the Addua, swept across the fifty miles of plain that lie between 
that river and Asta, cut his way through the besieging army, and, en- 
tering the town, brought confidence and counsel among the distracted 
fugitives. An exploit such as this were in itself enough to make a 
soldier’s fame. How the gallant general’s heart, wearied with the 
devious toils of statecraft, must have burned as he rode among his vet- 
eran troopers !—how he must have scorned the cravens to whom he had 
been obliged to intrust his emperor! -But more and weightier work 
remained to be done. The little force within the walls was beset by 
the far-reaching lines of Alaric. Could Stilicho rely on the messen- 
gers he had sent to recall the legions from Spain, from Gaul, from 
Britain? and would these legions arrive in time? They did. One by 
one they poured through the Alpine passes; gradually there was drawn 
around the besieger’s lines a second line of intrenchments, till Alaric 
was himself beleaguered. Finally, on Easter Sunday, the 29th of 
March, 403, was fought the great battle of Pollentia, which forced 
Alaric to raise the siege and to withdraw towards the northwest 
frontier. 

In this, the second time when these great rivals crossed swords, 
Mr. Bury sees nothing but a bloody farce. He affirms a secret under- 
standing between Stilicho and Alaric, because the Gothic host, instead 
of being cut to pieces, was allowed to draw off. It is difficult to rec- 
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ognize sober judgment in this suggestion, or to believe that these great 
commanders were such fiendish actors. 

In rear of this invasion another vast wave was gathering, and three 
years had scarcely run before it, too, broke on the Italian frontier. 
Rhodogast or Rhadagaisus, the Vandal, at the head, it has been said, 
of two hundred thousand fighting men, invested Florence, to the relief 
of which city the never-resting Stilicho advanced. 

The strategy which had broken the strength of Alaric at Mount 
Pholoe and at Asta was here repeated ; fortified lines were drawn round 
the army of Rhodogast. The Romans, drawing plentiful supplies 
from the Tuscan plains behind them, lay securely within their intrench- 
ments, watching the besiegers die of starvation. With the death of 
Rhodogast, the dispersion and captivity of his surviving troops, Stili- 
cho was hailed once again the deliverer of his country. 

So far at least as a country so far declined could be delivered ; but 
the national spirit was incurably diseased. Stilicho was painfully aware 
that his military resources were at an end. The army that overthrew 
Rhodogast was the sole and last army of the empire. Alaric was still 
restless and threatening: if he could no longer be fought off, he must 
be bought off. It must have been a bitter thing for the proud master- 
general to sign the bond under which Alaric, in consideration of a 
stipulated annual subsidy, renounced the service of Arcadius and vowed 
fealty to Honorius. When this was charged against him as proof of | 
treason,—when his impeachment in the Senate was called for by hun- 
gry rivals,—might not Stilicho have turned on them and said, “Give 
me men, then! Had I but men, do you think I would stoop to pay 
tribute to the barbarian whom I have already twice overthrown ?” 

The end was at hand,—the shameful, cruel end. Honorius, by this 
time five-and-twenty, lent an easy ear to the suggestions of Olympius, 
ever the rival and bitter enemy of the master-general. Working upon 
the dread of assassination, which, it is said, continually haunted the 
miserable emperor, Olympius persuaded him that Stilicho was plotting 
his death. By this means he obtained complete influence over Hono- 
rius, and inspired in him sullen resistance to his father-in-law’s policy. 
The mind of the public, meanwhile, was poisoned by reports, diligently 
circulated, of alleged intrigues carried on by Stilicho and Alaric; in- 
dignation was inflamed by the payment of the tribute, until he who 
had been the army’s idol and the people’s hero became the object of 
hatred and suspicion. At last—oh, shameful day for Rome !—the 
mask was flung aside, and on the eve of the departure of an expedition 
to Gaul, Stilicho’s most trusted ministers and generals were massacred 
at Pavia. 

Stilicho was at Bologna when the news reached him. He had still 
around him a devoted band of officers and troops ready, as many of 
them were to prove, to shed the last drop of their blood for him. They 
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called passionately upon him to lead them against the traitor Olympius - 
and to let them sweep out the swarm of human vermin from the 
palace. But for the first time Stilicho hesitated, either in rare inde- 
cision or, as his admirers declare, from horror of civil war; and 
eventually, being attacked by a body of Gothic soldiers, he was forced 
to fly to Ravenna. 

Then was enacted the same remorseless iniquity that had requited 
the services of the elder Theodosius, Mascazel the Moor, and many 
another Roman general. Flavius Stilicho—a patriot so devoted, a 
commander so capable, a statesman so sagacious, that, had its corrup- 
tion allowed, he had prevailed to restore the empire in all its vigor— 
was dragged from the Christian altar where he had claimed sanctuary, 
and, without form of trial, was butchered by the orders of one not fit 
to lace his shoes. 

Among all the beasts that breathe the air of heaven there is none 
so treacherous or so bloody as man. Not content with the murder of 
Stilicho, the Roman Senate decreed the extirpation of his family. 
Eucherius, his son, was led to the scaffold; a year later, Serena, the 
dauntless, the wise, the watchful, was strangled on a trumped-up 
charge of idolatry, and that at the very moment when Alaric, whom 
there was now no one to withstand, was thundering at the gates of 
Rome. The Christian Emperor Honorius was made to divorce his wife 
on no other pretext but that she was the daughter of Stilicho. 


Thus is brought to a close the record of the Last Great Roman. 
Served by him as a country may but rarely be served, the empire was 
never again to receive the devotion of a soul so great or a head so wise. 


Str Hersert MAXWELL. 
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TORPEDOES AND SUBMARINE MINES. 


THE complete success of the torpedo during our Civil War first demon- 
strated its position as a practical and necessary element in military 
science, and the rapid and wonderful development during the past 
twenty-five years has given it a place almost equal in importance to the 
other essentials of coast defense and naval warfare. 

Long before 1861, many attempts were made to destroy men-of- 
war by this means, the plan generally being to reach the ship’s bottom 
in a submerged boat, attach a charge of gunpowder, and escape before 
the explosion occurred. The object to be attained is, of course, still 
the same, but the means are radically different. 

In 1624, Cornelius van Drebbel, an eccentric Hollander, constructed 
a submarine barge which was so successful that, it is said, King James 
I. of England was induced to take a ride in it, but, like many greater 
inventors and discoverers, Van Drebbel was persecuted, and the secret 
of his invention perished with him. Other attempts met with less suc- 
cess, until David Bushnell constructed a boat, in 1775, which had suffi- 
cient merit to warrant Washington taking an active interest in it. 
Attempts were made to place a mine under British vessels in New 
York harbor, but they were unsuccessful, and, finally, Bushnell’s boat 
was destroyed by British shot. Fulton invented a boat the value of 
which Napoleon was quick to recognize, and a commission was ap- 
pointed to examine and report upon it. They approved and suggested 
certain improvements, which were so slow in development that Napo- 
leon tired and dropped the whole matter. 

Many other boats were subsequently built, but they were not suc- 
cessful as war vessels, Most of these early boats were propelled by 
manual labor, using either oars, paddle-wheels, or screws. They con- 
tained chambers filled with water for descending, and pumps to expel 
it when ascending. In some, chemical apparatus for the manufacture 
of oxygen to purify the air was used, 

A Confederate boat is thus described by General Maury. I quote 
from Captain Edward Maguire’s interesting report to the Fortification 
Board in 1885. “It was built of boiler iron, about thirty-five feet 
long, and was manned by a crew of nine men, eight of whom worked 
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the propeller by hand, the ninth steered the boat and regulated her . 
movements below the water. She could be submerged at pleasure to 
any depth, or could be propelled on the surface. In smooth, still water 
she could be exactly controlled, and her speed was about four knots. 
It was intended that she should approach any vessel at anchor, pass 
under her keel, and drag a floating torpedo, which would explode on 
striking the side or bottom of the ship attacked. She could remain 
submerged half an hour without inconvenience to her crew. Soon 
after arrival at Charleston, Lieutenant Paine, C.S.N., with eight others, 
volunteered to attack the Federal fleet with her. While preparing for 
the expedition she sank, and all hands except Lieutenant Paine per- 
ished. She was soon raised and again made ready for service, Lieuten- 
ant Paine again volunteering. Again she went down, carrying all ex- 
cept her commander and two others. In the Cooper River, under her 
inventor, Mr. Aunley, she became unmanageable and took her entire 
crew to the bottom. The fourth and last time, under command of 
Lieutenant Dixon, with a crew of eight, she attacked and destroyed 
the steamer ‘ Housatonic,’ but her commander and crew went to the 
bottom with their enemy.” 

During the war no less than twenty-six vessels were destroyed by 
torpedoes, stationary and movable, and eleven others badly injured, 
the vessels varying:in size from the armored “ Ironsides” of three 
thousand five hundred tons and eighteen guns to the small torpedo 
craft. 

The fact that vessels under the actual conditions of war had been 
destroyed through the instrumentality of torpedo-boats was sufficient 
to spur the great nations on to close and active competition in the de- 
velopment of this class of craft, and the result is the phenomenal 
improvement in the vessels themselves and in the torpedoes which they 
carry. 

Torpedoes are divided into two general classes, depending upon 
whether designed to be stationary or movable when in use. The term 
“submarine mine” has been given to the first or fixed class, while the 
more general term “ torpedo” is now applied almost exclusively to the 
movable class. 

SUBMARINE MINES. 

Submarine mines will be described somewhat in detail, as they have 
rarely been so treated outside of military publications. 

The English government in 1874-76 conducted a series of exten- 
sive experiments to determine the destructive range under water of. 
various explosives, using for this purpose the hull of H.M.S. “Oberon,” 
altered to represent the bottom of a modern man-of-war. Similar ex- 
periments were afterwards carried on in other European countries and 
at Willet’s Point, New York harbor, under the direction of General Ab- 
bott, United States Engineers. General Abbott, the American authority 
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on the subject, concluded that an instantaneous mean pressure of six 
thousand five hundred pounds on the square inch would give a fatal 
blow to a modern ironclad, and proposed a formula from which the 
destructive range of the various high explosives could be determined. 
Various explosives have found favor with the authorities, such as dyna- 
mite in this country and gun-cotton in England, but blasting gelatin 
is probably best adapted to the submarine mining service. If one 
hundred represents the efficiency of dynamite per pound, that of blast- 
ing gelatin is represented by one hundred and forty-two; and, equal 
with dynamite, it has the advantages and adaptability for use in water 
and under varied conditions of climate, storage, and transportation. 
Smaller charges and a greater number of mines are believed to give 
better results than a few large mines, 

Submarine mines are divided into several classes requiring cases 
adapted to the conditions peculiar to each class. These classes are (1) 
mines that are to be exploded in contact with or very close to the vessel, 
called buoyant ; (2) mines that act at a greater distance, called ground 
mines. They are further divided into classes depending upon whether 
or not under the control of an operator. The controlling agent is elec- 
tricity, and mines of this class, buoyant and ground, constitute the 
important part of the system adopted by our Harbor Defense Board. 

The buoyant case is a hollow sphere, thirty-two inches in diameter, 
made of steel, with a ring at the top for handling, and directly opposite 
a hole for loading and inserting the electrical apparatus. A cap fitting 
tightly over this hole carries the connections for attaching the cable 
and mooring-chain, and protects the core where it enters the case. It 
is intended to be submerged four feet below low-water, and carry one 
hundred pounds of dynamite. The anchor used with this case is an 
iron cylinder ten inches high and twenty-six inches in diameter, with 
projections on the bottom for increasing the holding power, and rings 
on the top, one for the mooring-rope and one to facilitate handling. 

In channels where the depth at high tide is less than thirty feet the 
mine-case is constructed to rest on the bottom, and for this purpose is 
made in the shape of a segment of a sphere with a flat bottom. A 
buoy anchored to the case and submerged four feet carries the electrical 
apparatus. The ground mine-case is designed to contain two hundred 
and fifty pounds of dynamite, and weighs thirteen hundred and fifty- 
five pounds. When the rise and fall of the tide exceed the draft of 
the hostile vessels, it is impossible to plan the defense by a simple ar- 
rangement of ground and buoyant mines. The mines and buoys would 
float in full view at low-water. This difficulty may be overcome by 
the use of two sets of mines, the one adjusted for high-water, the other 
for low-water; but an apparently simple and ingenious plan for the 
automatic rise and fall of the mines with the tide has been proposed 
by Major Rouck, English Engineers. He proposes to attach the case 
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to a counterpoise by a chain passing through a pulley fastened to the 
anchor. The counterpoise is a metallic case without a bottom, or 
closed with a diaphragm. Having first been adjusted for low-water, 
as the tide rises the increasing pressure reduces its flotation by com- 
pressing the air, and the mine will rise as the counterpoise sinks. This 
system, in connection with an explosive-link between the pulley and 
the anchor by which some of the mooring-line is kept slack, may be 
used to keep the mine below its usual depth. Mines held in this posi- 
tion allow the free passage of friendly vessels, and when required for 
use the explosive-link is burst without damaging the mine. 


THE ELECTRICAL APPARATUS. 


This may be of the simplest character, and, following the general 
rule for all war material, it should be as simple as the objects to be 
attained may permit. A very simple arrangement would be a single 
conductor cable leading from a firing battery on shore to the fuses in 
the mine, the return circuit being through the mine-case and “ earth” 
to the other pole of the battery. Such a mine could be fired by the 
operator observing when a vessel is immediately over the mine and 
then making the necessary electrical connection. Modern methods aim 
at something more than this. Some of the objects to be attained are 
the following : 

Automatic firing of a single mine, when struck by a vessel, without 
damage to other mines. 

Recording of a contact without firing the mine, when so desired. 

Judgment or observation firing when desired, this from a casemate 
from which the channel cannot be seen. 

Electrical tests by which the condition of the mines and connec- 
tions can at all times be determined. 

Telegraphic communication between fort and casemate. 

The electrical apparatus in the mine is known either as a circuit 
closer or circuit regulator, the former being intended to close an open 
circuit when the mine is struck, and the latter to facilitate electrical 
tests and provide for firing the mine at will, They are frequently 
combined in the same instrument. 

Great secrecy has been maintained in Europe and in our own ser- 
vice in regard to the various circuit regulators adopted, and in regard to 
the shore operating apparatus as well, and detailed descriptions of 
many cannot be obtained, though it is probable the principles gov- 
erning all do not materially differ. These principles may be easily 
understood by following the path of the electric current from battery 
to mine and return. Two batteries are essential,—a weak or signal 
battery and a firing battery. Starting from a pole of the signal battery 
the current passes to the operating-box, where it traverses the coils 
of an electro-magnet numbered to correspond with a particular mine, 
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thence through a core of the cable to the mine and its regulator, the 
latter rigidly fixed in position in the centre of the mine. Its normal 
course in the regulator is through the coils of a small electro-magnet, 
thence through a high resistance to the metallic case which forms an 
“earth” for the return circuit, the other pole of the battery being also 
connected to “earth.” The armature of this magnet is connected to 
the fuses and thence to “earth” through the mine-case. When the 
armature is drawn to the poles of the magnet it touches a contact point, 
through which the current may be switched to the fuses. This move- 
ment of the armature may be accomplished by passing a sufficiently 
strong current through the system, or automatically by a device which 
acts only when the mine receives a blow from a passing vessel. This 
device depends in its action upon the inertia of a small weight placed 
inside the regulator. When the blow is received the weight moves 
from its normal position, and, by a simple connection with the arma- 
ture, the latter is forced against the contact point mentioned above. 
The contact is recorded at the firing station by the ringing of a bell 
or falling of a shutter with which the armature of the operating-box 
magnet is connected. 

The operating apparatus may be set so that the falling shutter 
closes the firing circuit when desired. The mines are generally planted 
in groups corresponding in number with cores of the multiple cable. 

Other mines of a type frequently used during the Civil War have 
no shore connection, but contain a small firing battery which automati- 
cally explodes the charge when the case is struck. Such mines are 
dangerous to friend as well as foe, and should only be used in channels 
not required for the use of friendly vessels; but the fact that they are 
easily improvised may require their extensive use in emergency. 


DISPOSITION OF MINES. 


This important subject is really a part of fortification, and cannot 
be separated from it. A complete scheme of defense for any particu- 
lar harbor demands the locating of all submarine mines in intimate 
connection with and dependent upon the forts and batteries, and a de- 
scription of the mine field for one harbor will not apply to any other. 
Certain principles can, however, be laid down. It is impracticable to 
conceal the positions of batteries, however desirable it might be to do 
so, but the exact location of the mines can and should be concealed as 
absolutely as possible. The moment the plan of the mines is known to 
the enemy, countermining will decrease their efficiency to an incalcu- 
lable degree. Large and accurate charts of the harbor should be pro- 
vided ; the exact depth at mean low-water and the rise and fall of the 
tide must be known. In the practice drills at Willet’s Point, mines 
planted at high-water would be frequently found in full view at low- 
water, much to the chagrin of the officer in charge. The mines should 
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cover a large portion of the channel. A few groups scattered here and . 
there would be of service, but the entire channel in the vicinity of the 
forts should be mined, so that the enemy will fear every part of it. 
The mine field must be covered by the smaller guns of the works; 
machine and rapid-fire guns are especially needed to prevent counter- 
mining. Small picket-boats provided with rapid-firing guns should 
patrol the channel well to the front, ready to take the offensive when 
necessity arises, and movable torpedoes and torpedo-boats may likewise 
be used to defend the mines by attacking the hostile fleet. By electri- 
cal connection between the guns of the fort and the casemate operating 
apparatus it is practicable to so train the guns during the day that the 
enemy will draw upon himself a heavy fire when he molests any por- 
tion of the mine field at night. At night the electric search-light, 
illuminating with its powerful rays the channel for several miles, will 
materially assist in thwarting countermining operations. Military 
search-lights are manufactured for this purpose, the one invented by 
Colonel Mangin, of the French army, rendering perfectly visible small 
vessels at a distance of seven thousand yards on a clear, dark night. 

Countermining consists in the exploding of large mines in the 
channel for the purpose of destroying all mines within destructive 
range. The cruiser “ Vesuvius” has been built on plans proposed by 
Captain Zalinski as peculiarly adapted to countermining purposes, 
This boat is a fast cruiser of the protected type and mounting three 
fifteen-inch pneumatic dynamite guns. They are mounted side by 
side, arranged so that the outside guns can be traversed a few degrees. 
The vessel is expected to take up a position outside the mine field, and 
the guns to be trained so that they will drop their shells one hundred 
feet apart and in line across the channel to be opened. By increasing 
the range, it is claimed that from a single position a channel one hun- 
dred yards wide and two miles long can be countermined in two hours, 

The enlisted men of the Engineer Battalion at Willet’s Point, New 
York harbor, are trained in the details of handling, loading, and plant- 
ing mines, and furnish a small nucleus for an effective force of miners. 
While much of this can be done by intelligent soldiers with a little 
training under skilled officers, there are many duties, especially those 
connected with loading and the making of water-tight electrical con- 
nections, that can only be performed with any assurance of success 
after long and careful practice. With men so trained, one electrician 
and an assistant will furnish sufficient expert direction for each case- 
mate. 

THE CASEMATE, 

The complete protection of the delicate apparatus used in submarine 
mining demands the operating of mines from strong fortifications. 
The slightest injury to any part of this apparatus might render the 
entire system inactive. The operating-room should therefore be com- 
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pletely guarded from all kinds of fire and defended by the guns of the 
fort. 

A casemate in the main fort will be used, or one especially con- 
structed where necessary, with protected gallery for the cables extending 
to deep water. 

Submarine mines undoubtedly form an important element in coast 
defense, but it is not contended that they form the most essential ele- 
ment. The moral effect of an unseen and unknown foe is an advan- 
tage in their favor, the value of which can hardly be overestimated. 
They can be manufactured quickly and in large numbers with but 
little special preparation, and their final cost is not high. 

In many of our large harbors it will be practicable to completely 
close the channels with them, and in such they will form an element 
of security, the cost of which will be amply repaid if one mine in 
twenty fulfills its mission when called upon. In some channels their 
use may be impracticable on account of local conditions of tide and 
current, when resort to other means will be necessary. It is not likely 
that the main channels of our great commercial cities will ever be 
planted with mines until the presence of a hostile fleet makes it impera- 
tive, and then it may be too late if the preparations are not complete. 

We have some material in store and a small force of miners, but 
specially constructed vessels, armed and protected, and fitted with every 
device to facilitate the rapid handling and planting of mines in the 
presence of the enemy are certainly needed. 


TORPEDOES. 


Before describing the torpedoes themselves, it will be interesting to 
refer briefly to the vessels designed for this service. 

Torpedo Oraft.—Torpedo craft may be separated into several classes, 
depending upon their size and the special service for which they are 
designed. The harbor-defense class and sea-going class constitute two 
of these, while they in turn may be distinguished as to size by the 
names: torpedo-boat, three hundred tons and under ; torpedo-vessel, 
three hundred to one thousand tons; torpedo-cruiser,-one thousand 
tons and over. 

Each class has its special features, but certain general qualifications 
will indicate the lines upon which development has proceeded. Such are 
highest speed, facility in manceuvring, equipment with torpedoes and 
rapid-firing guns, coal capacity, seaworthiness, habitability, protection 
of machinery and crew. The torpedo-vessel, possessing to a marked 
degree the advantages of the smaller and larger classes, is regarded with 
great favor in naval circles. They possess equally with the others the 
power of delivering a deadly blow (with a torpedo) against the largest 
vessels, and are perfectly able to protect themselves against the smaller 
boats. Useful in harbor defense, they are thoroughly seaworthy, and 
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have sufficient coal capacity to carry them on long voyages at reduced 
speed. Their original cost is less than one-half that of the cruiser 
type, their maintenance much less, and the armament just as effective. 
The Chilian vessels “ Almirante Condell” and “ Almirante Lynch,” 
of which we heard so much during the agitation last fall, are fine types 
of this class. The latter sank, with a Whitehead torpedo, the battle- 
ship “ Blanco Encalada” in the harbor of Caldera, April, 1891. 

These vessels are two hundred and forty feet in length, four thou- 
sand five hundred horse-power, and have a speed of twenty-one knots. 
The armament consists of three 14-pounder Hotchkiss rapid-firing 
guns, four 3-pounder Hotchkiss, two Gatlings. There are five torpedo 
tubes, one in the bow and two on each side. 

In England, since the completion of the first Thornycroft boat in 
1875, about one hundred and fifty boats of the first and second classes 
have been constructed, costing seven million dollars. The first-class 
boats average one hundred and thirty feet in length ; beam, thirteen feet ; 
draft, six and one-half feet; speed (highest), twenty-five knots; arma- 
ment, five Whitehead torpedoes. The second-class boats are sixty-four 
feet long, eight feet beam, and have a draft of three and one-half feet, 
speed of sixteen knots, and carry two Whitehead torpedoes. In the 
most advanced patterns highest speed, invisibility, and torpedo equip- 
ment are the features to which everything else is made subservient. 

Other European countries have kept pace with England, while we 
have done but little. 

Movable Torpedoes.—Torpedoes of the movable class will be briefly 
described under the several divisions to which they belong. 

Spar Torpedoes.—The early inventions were of this type, consisting 
of a case to contain the charge and detonator, and of an outrigger to 
direct it when launched. This torpedo has been much experimented 
with and improved at the Newport Torpedo School, but, on account of 
its limited sphere of action, will probably receive less attention in the 
future, though the French had much success with it in China as late as 
1884, 

Rocket Torpedoes.—Rocket torpedoes have been invented by Hunt, 
Barber, Weir, Burdett, Weeks, and others. The Weeks rocket is of 
‘triangular cross-section, and of the surface type in its movement. Two 
long tail-pieces with fixed rudders extend astern to preserve the direc- 
tion. It is propelled by the burning of a gunpowder composition 
placed in two tubes connecting end to end. No firing-tube is necessary. 
A speed of over twenty-five knots an hour, with a range varying from 
three hundred to eight hundred and fifty feet, was claimed for this 
projectile. Torpedoes of this class are simple and cheap, but fatally 
defective as to dirigibility and certainty of action. 

Automobile Fish Torpedoes.—Torpedoes of this class have attracted 
more attention than any other, especially in naval circles, and a high 
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state of efficiency has been attained. Chief objects to be attained are, 
viz., (1) Constant submersion to a given depth, (2) means to move on 
a straight course, (3) high speed for a considerable distance, (4) ability to 
carry and explode a large charge. The Whitehead is the pioneer of this 
type and the best known throughout the world. It had its first trial 
in 1868 under the direction of Mr. Whitehead and Captain Luppis. 
It is of steel, circular in cross-section, tapering to a point at each end. 
The middle diameter is sixteen inches and the length twelve to fourteen 
feet. Two screws working in opposite directions, driven by a self- 
contained engine and reservoir of compressed air, furnish the motive 
power. A valve permits the engine to be regulated for any speed, the 
higher the speed the shorter the range. The charge is carried in the 
forward section and explodes on impact. The immersion is regulated 
by rudders at the tail actuated by compressed air and controlled by the 
pressure due to the immersion. Vertical fins prevent lateral move- 
ments. Tubes, located in positions from which it is desired to discharge 
the torpedo, are used for starting it on its path, the power used being 
compressed air or gunpowder. It may also be discharged by gravity 
down an inelined plane. It weighs about six hundred pounds and 
carries a charge of seventy pounds of gun-cotton. Many objections 
have been found to the Whitehead. It is said to be expensive, unre- 
liable, intricate, and even dangerous. The small charge is a serious 
objection, but the most serious is its want of accuracy in a horizontal 
direction. 

The “ Blanco Encalada” was destroyed by a fourteen-inch White- 
head discharged above water, but six others discharged at the same time 
missed their aim. ‘The affair was a complete surprise, and it may well 
be doubted whether under other conditions success would have been so 
easily attained. The most recent pattern of Whitehead carries two 
hundred and fifty pounds of gun-cotton, and has a speed of thirty-two 
knots for two hundred yards, it is claimed. 

Captain Howell, United States navy, invented the torpedo which 
bears his name. It is very similar to the Whitehead, but is claimed to 
be superior in many ways. The general arrangement and appearance 
closely resemble the Whitehead. The motive power is supplied by a 
fly-wheel instead of compressed air. In the eight-feet torpedo, carry- 
ing a charge of seventy pounds high explosive, the fly-wheel of steel, 
weighing one hundred and ten pounds, is spun up to a speed of ten 
thousand turns per minute. A speed of twenty-four knots for six 
hundred yards can be obtained. 

“The fundamental principle upon which the steering of the torpedo 
is based is that if a revolving fly-wheel be acted upon by any force 
which tends to turn it about an axis perpendicular to its own there 
will be a resultant motion about an axis perpendicular to the plane of 
those two.” 
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The application of this princip!e in the Howell compels it to travel 
in the course in which it is originally pointed. The axis of the fly- 
wheel is horizontal, and any force deflecting the torpedo Jatterly causes 
it to roll; this rolling brings into action an automatic apparatus pro- 
ducing an opposing force, which keeps the torpedo in its course. Sub- 
mergence is regulated by hydrostatic pressure, as in the Whitehead. 
This torpedo has met with much favor, the only objections urged being 
the necessity for spinning it up before discharge and the humming 
sound accompanying its use. It is discharged from a tubular armored 
shield, at the inner end of which are two cylinders whose piston-rods 
press against studs on the case. The tube and support revolve about 
a centre through which the power for winding is supplied from a 
Barker’s mill. By one action of a lever the power is shut off and the 
torpedo ejected. 

Other torpedoes of the fish type have been proposed by Mallory, 
Hall, Paulson, and Peck. The latter uses steam as a motive power. 

The discharging of these torpedoes from vessels in action has received 
great attention from naval constructors, one object being to obtain a 
successful means of discharge under water, and there is great diversity 
of opinion as to the results obtained. In harbor defense, where they 
are to be discharged from forts or anchored vessels, these difficulties 
are more easily overcome. 

Controllable Torpedoes.—This class of torpedo has until recently 
met with but little favor in naval circles, where the greatest ‘activity has - 
existed in torpedo development. Nevertheless inventors have produced 
many weapons of this class, some so successful as to make them impor- 
tant arms in torpedo warfare. The greater number are of the sub- 
merged (either partially or wholly) type, following in this particular the 
ideas of the successful torpedo-boat-builders. In this country attention 
has been principally directed to the Sims-Edison electric torpedo, the 
boat officially favored by the Harbor Defense Board of engineers. 

Sims-Edison Torpedo.—This weapon is of the fish pattern, made 
of copper, twenty-eight feet long, and twenty-one inches in diameter. 
It is submerged four feet and supported by a float, also of copper, 
filled with compressed cotton. Two steel braces, the forward one 
slanting backward to facilitate passage under obstructions, hold torpedo 
and float rigidly together. The float is in cross-section, broad at the 
top and narrow at the bottom, giving plenty of buoyancy. ‘The tor- 
pedo is divided into several compartments : the first section in the bow 
contains the charge, two hundred and fifty to five hundred pounds of 
dynamite ; the second section is an air-tight chamber ; the third section 
carries two miles of cable; the fourth section contains the electrical 
propelling machinery ; the last section, two powerful electro-magnets, 
which regulate the rudder. One end of the cable is attached to the 
electrical apparatus in the torpedo, while the other connects with the 
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dynamo which furnishes the power, located on shore or ship. The 
cable consists of two cores,—one for the motor and one for the steer- 
ing apparatus,—and is payed out as the torpedo moves from the 
shore station. The steering circuit, by means of a relay, switches a 
portion of the motor current to one or the other magnet, which in 
turn, attracting its armature, pulls the rudder in the desired direction. 
The motor and propeller need no special description. In the most 
recent type a single-core cable is used, alterations in the strength of 
the current being used to change the course, and improvements in the 
shape of the float have materially increased the speed. Explosion is 
obtained by simply reversing the motor current, or, in some patterns, 
by contact. In a trial trip last year in France it is said a speed of 
thirty-two miles an hour was attained, and on frequent trials at Wil- 
let’s Point an average rate of nineteen miles an hour has been main- 
tained. The singular precision with which an operator using a simple 
key-board at the shore station can direct and control its movements, 
its invulnerability to artillery fire, and high speed are among the 
striking advantages. Its range is limited by the length of cable 
carried and the extent to which the operator can see its movements. 
The cost of those already acquired has been high, but their manufac- 
ture in great numbers should materially decrease the average price. 

The Victorian Torpedo.—This torpedo, the invention of Mr. G. R. 
Murphy, has recently attracted much attention in England. It is pro- 
pelled by compressed air, but controlled, steered, raised, and lowered 
by power obtained from a dynamo on shore. A cable containing three 
sets of separately insulated wires is payed out, partly from shore and 
partly from the case, as the torpedo moves through the water. These 
wires lead to separate electro-magnetic motors which regulate the use 
of the compound air in the engine, the submersion of the case, and, 
by reverse, the firing of the charge and the steering-gear, respectively. 
This torpedo appears to have many defects found in the Sims-Edison, 
and at the same time it is more intricate and costly, and with no cor- 
responding advantages. 

Other Torpedoes.—Many other torpedoes of the controllable type 
have been invented, notably the Berdan, propelled by the burning of 
a rocket composition ; the Lay and the Patrick, by carbonic acid gas ; 
the Norderfelt, by electricity generated in the case. Most of them 
make use of electricity, with shore connections to regulate the steering- 
gear. The Brennan is propelled in an extremely novel manner. Two 
drums in the torpedo are wound tightly with wires connecting with a 
steam-engine and corresponding drums on shore. Each drum in the 
case is connected with a propeller shaft, and when the wires are rapidly 
unwound the propellers revolve, and “the torpedo is carried along by 
the difference between the retarding strain on the wires and the forward 
thrust due to propeller action.” 
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The function of torpedoes of this class in coast defense will be to - 
supplement the strength of the stationary mines by offensive move- 
ments, and especially will they be useful against countermining opera- 
tions. , 

In the harbor of San Francisco they will be particularly desirable. 
It is believed that stationary mines cannot be planted and operated in 
the outer bay where the currents and tides are so strong and variable, 
in which case movable torpedoes and torpedo-vessels will be strong 
auxiliaries to the powerful land batteries. 

Torpedo Artillery—Captain Zalinski’s pneumatic dynamite gun 
furnishes a torpedo that has so many advantages over the several con- 
trollable torpedoes described above that it would seem to discourage 
further improvements until the limitations in its use are completely 
known. 

A gun that will send with accuracy a shell containing five hundred 
pounds of dynamite a distance of two miles at the rate of three hun- 
dred miles an hour, cutting through all obstructions in its path, and 
exploding on impact makes an advance in military weapons rarely 
recorded. 

SUBMARINE GUNS. 


Recent experiments at the Brooklyn Navy-Yard with the “ De- 
stroyer’s” submarine gun have fulfilled the expectations that Ericsson 
entertained for his great invention. The projectile used is twenty-six 


feet long and weighs fifteen hundred pounds, and is fired from a pneu- 
matic gun situated in the bow of the “ Destroyer,” and seven feet under 
water. The projectile remained under water for a range of six hun- 
dred feet, when it came to the surface, the path being somewhat irregu- 
lar; but its effectiveness for that and the shorter ranges was clearly 
demonstrated. 


Frank L. Winn, 


Lieutenant U.S.A. 
July 7, 1892. 
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“AN AMULET.”: 


I HAVE often wondered why it was that a sailor, be he young or old, 
is so frequently such an irresistible attraction for the fair sex. It may 
be because “ all the world loves a lover,” and nearly all sailors are lovers, 
and then again a sailor, a true sailor, is of necessity a brave man, and 
“ None but the brave deserve the fair.” These, of course, do not answer 
the why, and the fact remains that reeling, rolling, rollicking Jack isa 
great success in winning the admiration of the ladies. 

As a rule he is as susceptible as he is successful. The major part 
of his life being spent outside of the society of ladies, they never 
become commonplace to him; they are ever fresh and attractive to 
him, and he is naturally lost in admiration of them when a fair wind puts 
him in their midst. No sooner does he anchor in a new port than 
some bright pair of eyes, some soft wavy head of hair, some captivating 
dimple, some trim figure knocks him off his feet, and he is again, 
perhaps for the hundredth time, heels over head in love. 

The day comes, the hour comes, the woman comes, however, when 
his manly soul is stirred to its very depths, and then, no matter what 
his wanderings may be, no matter who may cross his path, no mat- 
ter what temptations: may beset him, “His heart is true to Polly.” 
Blown here and there by the winds, carried hither and thither by the 
. currents, tempest-tossed and knocked about on the social sea as well 
as the salt sea, his heart is as true as his compass-needle. 

Lieutenant John George Hartley, or Jack, as he was familiarly 
called, was one of those large, broad-shouldered, athletic fellows, as 
strong as an ox, as lithe asa cat; not handsome, but with a heart as 
big as his body, and a hand-shake that made you realize his ponderous 
good nature. You fel& his whole soul in the palm of his hand, and no 
one ever grasped his hand that did not become his firm friend. You 
should have seen him on the deck of a ship to have known his grand 
character. The sailors worshiped him as a god; yet at times, I must 
confess, he would seem, to the casual observer, more like a fiend, so 
intense was he. With perfect control over himself and his men, he 


1 Reprinted from ‘‘A Christmas at Sea,” a volume of short stories recently 
published by L. R. Hamersly & Co., publishers of the Unrrzp SERVICE. 
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was ever master of the situation. He was so honest, sincere, and 
candid in all he did and said that he gained the life-long allegiance — 
of every man with whom he came in contact. 

Jack was a great success socially, His quiet dignity and self-pos- 
session, his thorough good-heartedness and open frankness, and his fine 
manly appearance won for him an enviable position. It was but 
natural that he should have little affairs on hand nearly all the time. 
He knew, only too well, how to treat all the characters one meets in 
society. He knew how to amuse the prude, abuse the flirt, and use the 
tattler. 

Jack had a sister whom he worshiped. There was no other 
woman in the world quite her equal in his estimation, and he seriously 
doubted if there ever would be. When she returned from a long trip 
through Europe and Asia Minor, she brought with her many little 
pieces of stone as souvenirs of her travels. They were chippings from 
famous buildings, from the pedestals of monuments, from great en- 
gineering works ; a piece from the Acropolis, a piece from the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa, a piece from Savonarola’s fountain, a piece from the 
Roman aqueduct, a piece from the ruins of Ephesus, and a piece from 
Mars Hill. These pieces she caused to be ground perfectly flat on both 
sides and about a sixteenth of an inch in thickness. These fiat pieces 
were then piled one on the other and firmly cemented together. The 
pile was cut through the centre, making two small composite stones, 
the cut faces of which represented a cross-section of each little piece. 
These faces were ground and polished, each forming a very pretty 
striped flat seal for a ring. The ring in which each was mounted was 
made of three small wires: a gold, a platinum, and an aluminium one 
braided together. 

Having made two of these rings, she gave one to Jack, assuring 
him that with it she gave a sister’s deepest affection, and admonishing 
him never to part with it, unless he should find some one whom he 
loved better than himself, and in whom his very life became absorbed. 
To her he might present it. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that Jack was much affected by this 
little present, and that he treasured it above all his possessions. He never 
wore the ring on his finger, but, with a strong silken cord passed through 
it, he wore it about his neck under his clothing as one does a charm. 

The day after we arrived at Villefranche, we, Jack and I, received 
an invitation to dine with Mrs. Hamnel and her daughter. Although 
we had planned to spend the afternoon and evening at Monte Carlo 
and had made all arrangements so to do, yet we were not, long in drop- 
ping that plan when we received the invitation to dine at the Hétel 
d’Angleterre, in Nice. I must confess that my heart jumped when I 
thought of it, for I was considerably interested in Miss Nita Hamnel, 
and I had asked myself time and time again in my reveries and 
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musings if I really was in love with her or not. I had had so many 
little bewilderments and enchantments that I had come to doubt even 
myself and my own heart. 

We left the ship early, and arriving at Nice, squandered a little 
time at the Mediterranean Club, and then went out to stroll on the 
Promenade des Anglais. On our way to the Promenade we passed the 
well-known little glove store kept by Madame Garrett. Jack insisted 
on going in to buy gloves, although I was sure he had twenty pairs of 
gloves he had already bought here in Nice during the past six months. 
In we went, and we looked over many different shades and styles, and 
he had tried on a half-dozen gloves before he purchased a pair. I 
noticed that he waited for a certain demoiselle de magasin to serve him, 
and I also noticed a mellow expression of delight in his large brown 
eyes as he rested his elbow on the counter, and she with more patience 
and care than the case warranted, but with delicate, soothing touch, 
smoothed glove after glove on his generously large hand. This, then, 
was one of his little affairs, as he chose to call them. I knew of many 
another affair, and, knowing him as well as I did, I somehow envied 
the girls on whom he thus smiled. 

We were about to leave the store when who should enter but Mrs. 
and Miss Hamnel. Before he had even exchanged courtesies, I saw 
that Miss Nita was first startled, then pleased, then fascinated by the 
expression she had caught on Jack’s face. Greetings followed, and 
hearty ones, too, and as the ladies were out for a short promenade 
before dinner, they invited us to join them. 

It happily fell to my lot to walk with Miss Nita, but we had not 
gone far before I was sure she was preoccupied with her own thoughts, 
yet keeping up a lively, joyous conversation with me. Presently she 
said, ‘‘ Lieutenant Hartley seems to have changed somewhat since you 
all left here in February to go to Tangier.” I replied that I had 
noticed no change in him, but supposed if there had been any it had 
come so gradually that a shipmate would not notice it. Here was a 
pointer, and I began to believe I was not ifi the race for her affection, 
or even her interest or consideration. 

A most delightful little dinner was served in their apartments, and 
our hostess was so genial and jolly and entertaining that I began to 
feel that, perhaps, I was more interested in her than I was in her 
daughter. Dear friend, remember what old Weller said, and beware 
of widows. We were sipping pousse cafés and chatting merrily when, 
unannounced and with exquisite grace, glided into the room the hand- 
somest man I ever laid eyes upon. Miss Nita welcomed him with a 
smile, but her face and lips were white as marble, and apparently as 
hard and cold. 

Mrs. Hamnel greeted him with a pleasant word, and we were in- 
troduced to Surgeon McElbaine, of the Royal Naval Reserve. 
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Up to that time our party seemed quite complete, yet he certainly 
was an addition, for a more polished, refined, witty, and entertaining 
man I had never met. The evening passed all too quickly; we had 
what one might call a progressive téte-d-téte party, and then Miss Nita 
and the surgeon sang for us, their voices blending in melodious har- 
mony. Through it all, the color never returned to Miss Nita’s face, 
and I thought her eyes looked sad and sorrowful, wild and bewildered. 

Jack did now look different from what I had ever seen him before, 
and, after we returned to the ship that night, we sat up over a bottle 
of navy sherry and talked it all over for a couple of hours. 

As I lay in my bunk, sleepless and nervous, the beads of perspira- 
tion on my brow, the cool air from over the water fanning through my 
air-port, I figured out the result of our deliberations. 

Jack was in love with Miss Nita, that was certain, and perhaps she 
was in love with him. 

Jack was jealous of the surgeon, who, he had said, was a sneaking, 
snaky scoundrel. He was sure of the latter point, for, when I pro- 
tested, he insisted that it was written all over his face, that it was in 
his walk, in his talk, in his finger-tips, and in his voice. 

Miss Nita was the most charming young lady we had ever met. 

Mrs, Hamnel, it seemed to me, was a most estimable lady, while, to 
Jack’s mind, she was a little queer. 

I finally went to sleep, or rather to dream-land, for my sleep was 
full of visions of the surgeon, Miss Nita, Jack, duels, scenes, love- 
making bowers, weddings, horrors, and ghosts. 

Jack went on duty the next day, and I'll warrant it was a long 
tour of duty to him. I went ashore, and, taking advantage of Jack’s 
imprisonment, I paid my respects to the Hamnels. 

Miss Nita and I had a cozy little time, and I was getting hopeful 
of being at least entertaining, when I foolishly introduced the subject 
of the surgeon. I spoke of how I admired him, but how Jack mis- 
trusted him. With more feeling, energy, and fire than I supposed any 
woman had, she jumped to her feet and said, “I hate him, despise 
him, loathe him, but I cannot resist him. Excuse me, please.” She 
hastily left the room, but as she passed through the portiére she turned 
and half smiled, which I took for a sort of an apology for her abruptness. 

Mrs. Hamnel explained to me that the surgeon was one of the 
most talented and polished gentlemen she had ever met, that he had 
an occult power that was mysteriously wonderful, and she was very 
happy that he was interested in Miss Nita. She was sorry that her 
daughter tried to repulse him, but hoped this childishness, as she 
termed it, would socn pass away. It was evident to my mind that the 
surgeon had great power and influence over those two persons, and I 
began to believe with Jack, that he was not, perhaps, as good as he 
might be. 
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Several days later Jack returned on board ship in an excited, 
troubled state, and, taking me into his confidence, told me an incident 
which caused a cold wave to sweep down my back. | 

He had had a long talk with Miss Nita, and had declared his deep 
interest in her, his affection for her, his love to her. Though she did 
not fully reciprocate, she gave him to understand his address was most 
pleasing to her, and that she was far from rejecting his suit. Jack’s 
whole heart had gone out to her, and he asked her to accept the stone 
ring which he carried, after explaining the history and sentiment con- 
nected with it. She consented, but insisted on his taking as a guarantee 
of her liking, fondness, and predisposition for him, a small but very 
fiery opal. She solemnly promised to-wear his ring as long as her 
heart was true to him, and to remove and return it whenever he was 
dethroned as her suitor and lover. 

From the ring they drifted to talking of the reception which was to 
take place that evening, and to which he was to be her escort. While 
they were thus chatting, perfectly happy in each other’s presence, unan- 
nounced again, and this time certainly unwelcomed, entered the surgeon. 
In his affable manner he declared himself much pleased to see Miss Nita 
looking so well, and with a hearty yet hollow laugh, he greeted Lieu- 
tenant Hartley. Jack was sorely tempted to knock him down, “ just 
for luck,” as he said. However, a light and airy conversation was in- 
dulged in for a few minutes, in which Mrs. Hamnel soon joined them. 

Suddenly Miss Nita, her face ashy white, her eyes sparkling with 
a few tears that had gone adrift, and her lower lip slightly quivering, 
said, “ Lieutenant Hartley, it was very kind of you to ask me to go to 
the reception with you, but I am sorry I shall have to ask you to ex- 
cuse me. I will have the pleasure of seeing you there, however.” 
Stunned and bewildered, Jack exclaimed, “ What?” and quietly the 
sentence was repeated. Beneath the calm exterior a terrible storm of 
passion, of fright, of hope, of will, was raging within Miss Nita. 

The surgeon adroitly shifted the conversation, and soon all were 
apparently in good, animated spirits. Mrs. Hamnel invited both the 
gentlemen to remain to tea. The surgeon excused himself, alleging that 
he had a few minor affairs to attend to, and gracefully, courteously, bowed 
his adieu, and as quietly and noiselessly as he had entered he passed 
out through the portitre. Jack remained. Miss Nita gradually calmed 
and quieted down, and became mistress of herself, and said, “ Lieuten- 
ant, I will go with you this evening if, after what has been said, you 
will take me. You do not know, and I doubt if you can know, what 
a strain I suffer at times, and how quickly and surely thought travels 
without visible sign. The surgeon, unknown to you or mamma, made 
me refuse to go with you, and yet, before he left, he gave his permis- 
sion. Now don’t look at me so, please, please don’t, but remain the 
strong friend you have always been. You don’t know what a help 
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you have been to me, my dear Mr. Hartley, in my struggles, and please 
don’t act rashly, or with the vigor your eyes express. It will all be 
right ; I am sure it will, and, to assure you, I will swear now by this 
ring that I shall do all that I can, and I hope to gain strength from 
this talisman to rid myself of the despotic power of that man.” Jack, 
in his turn, promised that as long as she wore that ring he would do 
whatever she said, as she said, and when she said. He declared him- 
self absolutely and completely at her service, from the broadest matters 
to the slightest detail. The subject was gradually dropped, and after 
tea Jack left her, to return a couple of hours later to take her to the 
reception. She must have been a beautiful sight, as she was dressed for 
the reception, if Jack’s description was at all truthful, and I will war- 
rant that he was the happiest man in the world as he placed her opera- 
cloak around her shoulders and fastened the clasp. 

The reception was a most brilliant affair, and Miss Nita was second 
to none in beauty, toilet, and pose. She was radiant with charms, and 
Jack, standing beside her, was in paradise. It was during the second 
quadrille that the much-dreaded pallor came over her again, and, lean- 
ing against her partner, almost fainting, she whispered, “Jack, my 
dear Jack, do nothing rash, do nothing without my advice, no matter 
what happens. You know what I mean. He is here.” 

With ball-room floor pitching and tossing like the deck of a ship, 
with the lights flickering and pulsating, now bright, now dark, Jack 
staggered across the room, and soon found himself seated in an easy- 
chair at the door of one of the anterooms. Nita was gone, where he 
did not know. He only remembered the smooth politeness of the 
surgeon, and the “excuse me, please,” of Nita.. That was all. 

Dazed and bewildered, he took his cloak and left, wandering down 
the Promenade, thence to the Pont Neuf, thence to the café of the 
Mason Doré, where he drank and thought, thought, dreamed, and 
drank, Oh, shame, that man in his hour of need should appeal to the 
god who will forsake him, who will betray him. The occupants of 
the café were growing fewer and fewer, jet after jet was being turned 
out, and he was soon alone,—alone with his troubled spirit. The 
garcon kindly touched him on the shoulder and asked, “ Does monsieur 
wish to retire?” Placing a few francs on the table, Jack left the café 
and, with the aid of the gargon, procured a cab. “ Drive anywhere, 
drive anywhere,” were his orders, but later on chance brought him, in 
the early morning, just before break of day, to the Hotel d’ Angleterre. 

Not knowing why, he wandered up the staircase to the apartments 
of the Hamnels. All was confusion. Chairs and tables were on their 
beams ends ; trinkets and bric-A-brac were gone; everything was topsy- 
turvy, and not a soul to be seen. Jack, stunned and dumfounded, 
hardly believing in his own sanity, rushed down-stairs to the hotel office, 
and from the clerk, in answer to his queries, he learned that the Ham- 
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nels had left about midnight, bag and baggage. Where they had 
gone no one knew. 

Here Jack was before me, practically a wreck, still trembling, still 
agitated. A great, strong, powerful man as weak as a child,—a gener- 
ous, happy soul in the depth of sorrow. I shall never forget him as 
he sat there on my bunk. I could not comfort him, for I knew not 
how. 

That fall he was promoted to be a lieutenant-commander and given 
command of the gunboat “ Peoria.” He asked me, in fact insisted, 
on my going with him as executive officer. We were sent to the 
West Indies, and made a complete circuit of the Windward Islands, 
then drifted off to the more westerly ones. We narrowly missed 
several heavy cyclones, and on September 10 we anchored off “ Por- 
poise Key,” near Jamaica. Jack was the same good fellow he had 
always been, and if there was any change in him he had become more 
tender, less light-hearted, more despondent, less hopeful, more of a 
cynic, but still a philosopher. 

We were walking along the beach and nearing the end of the key 
when we saw the wreck of what had been a fine steamer. She had 
gone pretty well to pieces and was undoubtedly blown ashore during 
one of the recent gales. Wreckage was to be found all along the beach, 
and some of it was pretty well back from the high-tide mark. We 
sauntered along examining piece after piece, but finding nothing of 
special interest at first. Presently we found the bruised and mangled 
body of a man. It was a horrible sight, the tropical sun having 
helped to make it repulsive, but Jack examined it closely. Finding 
no means of identification further than that the man was probably a 
Spaniard, he simply remarked, “ We must send some men up here 
to-morrow and bury this poor fellow.” We continued up the beach, 
and found first the body of a child, which we moved back farther from 
the water, then the body of a man who, though badly used by the sea, 
so much resembled our former acquaintance, the sneaking, snaky sur- 
geon, that I called Jack’s attention to it. In the same quiet, cool, calm 
manner that characterized him, he examined the body and shreds of 
clothing and simply said, “ Yes, I am sure it is the surgeon.” 

Jack was a little unnerved, I think, by the thoughts this discovery 
awoke. 

We proceeded, each of us too much occupied with our own thoughts 
to exchange any, and had gone perhaps a quarter of a mile when we 
came to the body of a woman. It was, or had been, lashed to a bale 
of cotton. The rolling of the bale in the heavy surf had pounded 
and bruised the body and head so that it was impossible to tell what 
the face must have looked like in life. Quietly, slowly, methodically, 
Jack examined the clothing and body. He had taken her poor, 
bruised left hand in his,—a violent shudder shook his whole frame,— 
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he held the hand for me to see,—large crystal tears were in his eyes,— 
his lips quivered,—on his face was the saddest expression I had ever 
seen,—a picture of deep, racking, hopeless, profound sorrow. There, 
on her finger, was Jack’s ring. 

How the thoughts ran riot through my brain! I seemed burning 
with excitement and chilled with horror. Ah, well, then Miss Nita 
had been true to Jack all this time. Whatever else she had done, 
wherever she had been, she had been loyal, even to the last moment of 
her life, to her most worthy lover, Jack. I believed in the truth of the 
ring and its sentimental significance. 

Around the mound of Nita’s grave were placed King and Queen 
conchs, and the head-stone consists of a large white-winged piece of 
coral. A bayonet marks the surgeon’s grave. 

Tenderly restoring the opal ring to her finger, Jack took and kept 
his stone ring, and I often thought how much it now meant to him. 

Poor, dear fellow, how I pitied him, how my heart suffered for and 
with him! 

No, my story is not ended. 

It was two months later, long dreary months they were, too, that, 
arriving at Havana, Jack received in the mail a letter which he showed 
me. 


“My DEAR JAcK,—I am coming to you now. By the goodly 
help of the ring you gave me, I am coming to you with a pure heart 
and free hand. The world is so bright to me now. Have you kept 
the opal, and has it kept you mine? The steamer leaves at five for St. 
Thomas, where I hope to find you, but if I do not, I shall follow on, 
for I intend to follow you to the end of the earth. Surely your ring 
will not fail me now; it will and it must lead me to you. Witha 


heart full of love and hope, Your own true 
oN.” 


This seemed the last straw. How terrible this all was and how I 
did admire Jack! How any man could stand the strains to which he 
had been subjected, how anything less than a god could do it, was 
beyond my knowing. It was evident she had lost her life in searching 
for her lover, when hopes were highest, when she had so much to live 
for. 

The day before we left Havana an English tramp steamer arrived 
from Trinidad, and, that afternoon, I had the pleasure of escorting to 
the cabin and announcing to Jack, Miss Nita Hamnel. 

You may doubt the existence of a heaven in the next world if you 
will, but some people have found heaven in this. The scene that I 
witnessed was far too sacred for me to profane with an attempt at 
description. 

* * * * * * * * 
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The surgeon had prevailed upon Mrs. Hamnel and her daughter 
to leave Nice, and had carefully avoided leaving a trace as to where 
they had gone. He no doubt feared Jack. He had had a fac-simile 
of Jack’s ring made because he had admired it, and was unable to 
persuade Miss Nita to give it to him. Through the kindly influence 
of the ring Miss Nita had been enabled to gradually extricate herself 
from the control of the surgeon. He, finding his power over her 
waning, reluctantly gave her up. The last Miss Nita knew of him he 
had eloped with the weak but handsome wife of a wealthy old miller. 
Poor Mrs. Hamnel had died at Florence, Italy, of fever, and, after 
recovering from the fatigue of caring for her mother and the shock her 
death caused, Miss Nita set out to find Jack. 

* * * * * * * * 

Commander John George Hartley and Miss Nita Hamnel were 
married at the house of Mrs. Neilson Upton Butterworth, sister of 
Commander Hartley. 





AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


GENERAL interest is felt in all parts of the country in the prospect of 
a renewal of our foreign trade in American bottoms. Previous to the 
Civil War our ships were seen in every port and on every sea, while 
American ship-builders were acknowledged to be at the head of their 
art. For nearly a generation the bulk of the greatest carrying trade 
the world has ever known has been in other hands, enriching foreign 
owners. 

The first blow which American commerce received was due to the 
so-called Confederate men-of-war supplied by our British cousins ; but 
the main part of the trouble arose from the substitution of iron for 
wood in the construction of ships. 

It takes time to form a plant for iron ship-building, but by degrees 
we are acquiring such plants in many places, and the next generation 
will not find us backward in the race for commercial supremacy. At 
Philadelphia, at Baltimore, at San Francisco, at Newport’s News, at 
Bath, Maine, and on the Great Lakes establishments are now at work 
in earnest, apart from government yards. But one of the greatest 
evidences of the newly-awakened interest in such matters is the estab- 
lishment of a department of naval architecture and marine engineering 
in Cornell University, which does not seem to have been so extensively 
noticed by the newspaper press as the importance of the subject de- 
mands. Here is a great seat of learning, not upon the coast, but 
inland, deliberately entering upon a course which one would naturally 
have looked for in an institution nearer to salt water and older in years 
than Cornell. There is a prospect of a large class at the very begin- 
ning. The course of instruction is intended to cover three years, the 
first year being the regular senior year of the college course, with special 
technical studies. The instruction is intended to be very full, and will 
cover the whole of the theory and practice of design in connection 
with naval architecture and marine engineering. 


A contemporary remarks, “The fortification of Heligoland is pro- 
ceeding apace. A tunnel six hundred feet long, and rising in a slope 
from the sea to the top of the island, is being blasted in the rocks with 
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dynamite, and will be ready by the beginning of the year. A dam is 
being constructed outside the Jower end of this tunnel, serving to make 
the concrete. It is to be used as a pier or harbor for vessels. As fresh 
water is scarce, new borings have been undertaken, and water has been 
found at a depth of one hundred and twenty feet. The forts will be 
armed with first-class armor-piercing guns, and the entire works are 
estimated to cost three hundred and fifty thousand pounds.” This is 
a large sum to spend upon an outpost, but that expense will be the 
least of the expenses of Heligoland. 

Dear, queer old Helgoland (as it is sometimes written)! It was a 
curious place, with settled customs and traditions, long before the pres- 
ent dynasty of Prussia was heard of. 

Adam of Bremen, who wrote about A.D. 1070, speaks of an island 
which answers the description of Heligoland as it then was. He says. 
the only fuel of the inhabitants was derived from wreckage, and that 
if pirates carried away from the “sacred isle” the slightest booty, they 
would never reach their home in safety. They were therefore free 
from plunder, when the Danes came down the North Sea and ravaged 
the coast of England, on account of this superstition. The pirates 
even paid over a tithe of their “takings” to the priests of Heligoland. 

Othere began his well-known recital to King Alfred by saying that 
his home was in Heligoland. Under Knut, or Canute, it was gov- 
erned from England, but for centuries it was identified with Schleswig 
or Holstein. But generally it had the happy fate of being forgotten. 

Then, somewhere in the middle of the fourteenth century, the Danes 
built a castle on the islands, to the consternation of the merchants of 
the free city of Hamburg, who feared molestation of their commerce 
from such a source. About this time the herring fishery, which proved 
such a nursery for seamen, began to assume importance, and Heligo- 
land became a sort of gathering- and resting-place for the vessels, just 
as the Dogger-bank fisherman of the present time runs in to rest from 
toil and motion over Sunday. 

At that time, although nominally Danish, it was really No Man’s 
Land, but only a great fish mart and a refuge for pirates, privateers, 
and wreckers. The Danes sometimes attempted regulation and tax- 
ation with small success, and it long remained a marine Alsatia, gov- 
erned by its own customs. Up toa recent time runaway couples went 
there from Germany, as they used in England to go to Gretna Green. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century the islands were noted as 
the refuge and stronghold of Wieben Peter, a notorious North Sea 
pirate; but at last he was followed to his retreat by enemies in over- 
whelming force, and he and his band took refuge in the church, where, 
to a man, they were put to the sword. There were many vicissitudes 
for the little spot, but it was mostly in Danish hands until, on one Sep- 
tember day in 1807,a British fleet sailed in and demanded capitulation. 
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The French there were made prisoners of war; four hundred marines - 
were landed as a garrison; the Danes were sent home, and there was 
never after any ownership for Denmark, although the English declared 
that the island was only taken to be held “ until its restitution to his 
Danish majesty.” 

For a few years the Heligolanders were in clover. During the 
Continental wars it was the entrepét of English goods for introduction 
by the Elbe, and the pilots, storage-people, and boatmen throve by the 
blockade. But at the end of seven years it was all over, when peace 
came. ‘The troops were withdrawn and smuggling was no more. The 
islanders were forced to take ap oath to the English king as “ Lord 
Supreme of Heligoland,” and a governor was appointed, who had 
nothing to do. But the peculiar flag was allowed and certain old 
privileges renewed. 

Then the island became a place of resort for visitors, especially 
from Hamburg and Bremen, and funds were necessary to make the 
place attractive. It was a free port, only petroleum and spirits being 
taxed, with a tax on the bathers, while a gambling-table was allowed 
on the same plan as Homburg or Baden-Baden, the tax for which went 
to the island. 

When the writer was there, in 1866, the Secretary of State for the 
English Colonies had promised that when the people had raised enough 
to be self-supporting and gambling had been suppressed, the English 
government would “consider favorably” the question of building a 
harbor. The amount was raised afterwards and gambling abolished, 
but there was no sign of any work at such a harbor as the Germans 
are now building. They will save the island from crumbling away 
under the surges of the North Sea, but they will bring the islanders 
into the conscription. Even under English rule (which should have 
been Danish if promises were to be kept) these islanders boasted of 
their own colors,— 

‘‘ Green is the land, 
Red is the rock, 


White is the strand,— 
These are the colors of Heligoland.” 


Now they are only members of the German empire. 

There are an immense number of legends and traditions connected 
with this “ Holy Island,” and the natives, when the writer was there, 
were most peculiar, and peculiarly patriotic,—when we consider that 
the place was so small that a stranger, in taking a walk, had to choose 
daylight for fear of falling overboard. In fact, it is like being on the 
deck of a ship to be on the upland, for the view of the sea is unob- 
structed in all directions. Heligoland is less than fifty miles from the 
mouths of the Elbe and of the Weser. What a port England has lost 
by its cession ! ' 
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It is easier to understand a Heligoland boatman than the same 
character in some parts of England. Morning is “maren,” noon is 


“meddai.” The days of the week are Séndai, Mondai, Teisdai, 
Medde Wéken, Thérmersdai, Friedai, ete. In fact, the base of their 
language is Frisian, which is nearer English than any other. 


Heligoland, in 1866, when the writer was there, had lately been 
the scene of a stirring naval battle between the Austrian squadron and 
the Danes, which made the reputation of Tegethof, who was soon after 
to become the conqueror at Lissa. At the battle of Heligoland the 
Danish squadron, composed of the frigate “ Nils Juel” and the cor- 
vettes “ Hiemdal” and “ Dagmar,” made a fierce resistance to the Aus- 
trian attack, but the latter were the most powerful, and the plucky 
Danes had to succumb. The Schleswig-Holstein war of 1864 attracted 
but little attention in this country, because we were ourselves in the 
throes of a gigantic struggle, but it was in many ways a memorable 
event. To outside observation it seemed pitiable to see two such 
powers as Prussia and Austria pitted against a small state like Den- 
mark, The Danes fought nobly, but it was a foregone conclusion from 
the beginning. Then Prussia turned upon her late ally, and soon 
became the “cock of the walk.” 

In the quiet graveyard of the quaint little town of Ritzebiittel, 
just back of Cuxhaven, there is a pretty and appropriate monument to 
the dead of the Austrian squadron who fell in the battle of Heligoland. 
It used to be a pleasant walk along the green dykes and under the 
windmills from Cuxhaven to Ritzebiittel, but no doubt the grand docks 
and basins constructing there have altered the Old World quiet and 
quaintness. 

We got to know the place pretty well during that eventful summer 
of 1866, for the vessel to which the writer was attached was ordered to 
remain in the Elbe for a long time, in consequence of the forcible 
occupation of Hanover by the Prussians. Unfortunately, the cholera 
was in Hamburg,—then still a free city,—and we could not go up 
there, so our time was mostly passed at Brunshausen and at Cuxhaven. 
There was the same difficulty in getting the facts about the epidemic in 
Hamburg at that time as we have just had. The occupation of Han- 
over was a peaceable one, inasmuch as there was no resistance, but 
everything was done as if in an enemy’s country. One morning some 
of us walked over along the dykes to witness the occupation of Stade, 
a small town of about five thousand people, but walled and fortified, 
and not far from Brunshausen, where the Elbe tolls used to be collected. 
The Prussians came in in first-rate order. Quartermasters chalked the 
doors of the houses with the number of soldiers to be quartered, guards 
were posted, patrols went their rounds, and in an hour after the occu- 
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pation everything was going on as if the troops had been there for a 
month. The blind king’s protest went for nothing. 

At the time we speak of the Hamburgers were by no means for 
annexation, if one could judge from the expressions of merchants and 
professional men, but they came in afterwards, no doubt under judicious 
pressure, 


The survivors of the “charge of the Light Brigade” are still 
plenty, and many of them very poor, if accounts are to be credited. 
There are a number of “survivors” in this country, to judge from oc- 
casional notices in the daily papers, but we never happen to hear much 
about those upon whom they charged. The following extract from the 
London Army and Navy Gazette is therefore of interest : 

“The story of the charge of the Light Brigade has seldom been 
related from the Russian point of view, but here are the recollections 
of a Russian major of hussars, as published recently in a Russian 
paper: ‘ We were so sorry for them, they were such fine fellows, and 
they had such splendid horses. It was the maddest thing that was ever 
done. I can’t understand it. They broke through our lines, took our 
artillery, and then, instead of capturing our guns and making off with 
them, they went for us. I had been in the charge of the heavy brigade 
in the morning and was slightly wounded. We had all unsaddled and 
were very tired. Suddenly we were told “The English are coming.” 
“‘Confound them !” we said. My colonel was very angry, and ordered 
his men to give no quarter. I was lying at some distance with my 
wound bandaged when I saw them coming. They came on magnifi- 
cently. We thought they were drunk from the way they held their 
lances. Instead of holding them under their arms they waved them 
in the air, and, of course, they were easier to guard against like that. 
The men were mad. They never seemed to think of the tremendous 
odds against them, or of the frightful carnage that had taken place in 
their ranks in the course of that long, desperate ride. They dashed in 
among us, shouting, cheering, and cursing. I never saw anything like 
it. They seemed perfectly irresistible, and our fellows were quite de- 
moralized. The fatal mistake we made in the morning was to receive 
the charge of the English heavy brigade standing, instead of meeting 
it with a countershock. We had so many men that, had we continued 
our charge down-hill instead of calling a halt just at the critical moment, 
we should have carried everything before us. The charge of the heavy 
brigade was magnificent, but they had to thank our bad management 
for the victory. We liked the English. When our men took prisoners 
they used to give them our vodka, and they used to offer us their rum 
in exchange, but we did not care for it,—it was too soft and mild. The 
Russian soldier must have his vodka,’” 
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We lately read in the Boston Courier some editorial remarks which 
seemed to go ad rem, although the allusion to “ protection” made the 
animus of the editor rather doubtful. He said, “ The time is rapidly 
coming when the question of increasing the standing army in this 
country must be seriously considered. Protection having encouraged 
the immigration of pauper labor of Europe and bolstered its hold upon 
power by bestowing the suffrage upon the ignorant hordes which have 
been brought hither, is now afraid to deal with them summarily lest they 
take revenge at the polls. It has been pretty well demonstrated that 
the militia, in a large portion of the country, is not at all to be de- 
pended upon, and at the same time it is being shown every day that 
there is no safety for lives and property unless protected by an armed 
force. The time has come when there should be a regular body of 
troops within reach of every Jarge manufacturing centre, and it may be 
added that, if there is an opportunity, it will be at once the part of 
policy and of mercy to spill a goodly portion of riotous blood at the 
outset. A few charges of grape aimed below the chest at the begin- 
ning of a riotous demonstration save in the aggregate, and is the most 
merciful mode of treating the thing.” 


During the past summer a writer has contributed letters to the 
Boston Evening Transcript on the subject of the Pueblo Indians which 


are remarkable in many ways, and especially for the good sense shown 
in them. We wish we could reproduce the whole of them, but per- 
haps a specimen column will be sufficient. In one of the letters he 
says,— 

‘“« Extorted from home and arrived at school, the Pueblo child is at 
once treated to the distinguished consideration invented by civilization 
for convicts and wards. The magnificent flowing black hair—always 
carefully tended at home—is cropped Sing-Sing fashion. Further- 
more, a hat is imposed. The superior race having proudly achieved 
baldheadedness, steps must of course be taken to make its wards bald. 
Nature having impudently given the pupil a better chest, neck, back, 
and head of hair than the instructor, Nature shall be rebuked and 
her work undone as speedily as possible. 

“The young Pueblo thus disfigured, the picture is completed by 
forcing on the uniform. In the case of the boys, this is a ready ill- 
made suit, with wretched brogans. For the girls it is a gingham 
‘dress,’ with unutterable stockings and worse shoes. There was never 
a more flagrant outrage upon manners and taste (to say nothing of per- 
sonal rights) than this forced substitution of a ‘civilized’ monstrosity 
for the Pueblo national dress. Lest it be dreamed that this insulting 
change is in the interest of morality, let me repeat that the home dress 
of the Pueblos does not consist of a G-string. It is more comfortable, 
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more healthful, more common sense, and more picturesque for both . 
sexes than is our own garb, and fully as modest. It was so three 
hundred years before a Saxon ever saw a Pueblo. The dress of the 
women in particular is as picturesque as characteristic,—modest, Ori- 
ental, romantic; a joy to every artistic eye. In dollars and cents it is 
worth something like twoscore of the garb forcibly substituted for it ; 
in art and hygiene, something like a thousand. And the shrinking 
Pueblo girl must doff it for a shameful toggery which would not please 
a New York street Arab, and certainly not the loved daughter of a 
well-to-do farmer. A Pueblo boy or girl in the government hand-me- 
downs is invariably a fright ; in their own national home costume they 
are good to the eye. 

“Thus robbed of appearance, the pupil is next attacked as to 
identity. The name given by loving parents and ratified by the sac- 
rament of Christian baptism is obliterated, and a new ‘ American’ 
name is imposed in its place. It is still the convict system, save that 
names are deigned instead of numbers. The Indian names are almost 
always euphonious and of poetic meaning. So much cannot be said of 
the forcibly substituted James Smith and George Jones. But the in- 
structor has never yet come equipped with enough of brains or linguis- 
tics to bother with the rightful names of his pupils. Therefore they 
must be branded and tagged after a system to which his mentality is 
adequate. 

“T may not follow thus in detail the progressive outrages upon 
individuality and nationality which mark the course of Indian educa- 
tion as we now ‘run’ it. The outcome is that with which we are first 
concerned. The boy or girl is kept away from home from three to five 
years or more. We teach foreign languages in the public schools of 
some States, because the foreigner votes. But those who were Ameri- 
cans centuries before we were must not, under penalty of severe pun- 
ishment, use their native tongue even in their play. They must not 
only master a new language, but forget their own. A poor but 
womanly mother here, when her boy of seven years was finally released 
by me from his governmental captivity, could not talk to him. She 
had to come to my house, that my wife might interpret the lad’s sole 
though broken English into Tigua. The pupils are not even allowed 
to talk Spanish, which is the medium of eighty per cent. of the whole 
population of the Territory. They must learn to speak to the twenty 
thousand strangers and oppressors, and be dumb to the one hundred 
and fifty thousand of neighbors and friends and loved ones. They 
must be impressed at every turn how ignorant and pagan are their 
parents, who, while all members of the Christian Church, have the 
effrontery not to belong to that of the administration. 

“ At the end of these years the pupil’s ‘education is completed,’ 
and he or she is sent back home—to what? Picture to yourself either 
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case,—boy or girl. ‘ Educated’ past their people beyond the possibility 
of content, but with no alternative, there they are. The son deems 
the father ignorant, and has learned the beginnings of American inso- 
lence. The father, despite his love, looks upon the upstart boy with 
inevitable suspicion. There never was‘'an undutiful son before in all 
his nation, but now he has one. The home-comer is an alien among his 
own people; with them but not of them; an outcast at home, an alien 
elsewhere. He cannot compete by his five years with generation- 
taught Americans; and if he could, and began to in numbers, the 
labor unions would soon discover a new reason for his extermination. 
If he does not come home, he remains a servant among strangers. 
Had he been left at home in the start, he would have grown up a 
happy, useful, and honored man in his little world,—not knowing, it 
is true, how to make a silly, worthless substitute for his sensible moc- 
casin, but at least competent to be happy in a harmless and honorable 
way. But that might not be. He had to be dragged from home, taught 
into incapacity and helplessness, and then turned absolutely adrift upon 
a hopeless and shoreless sea. The government has ‘educated’ him, 
now let him look out for himself. i 

“ But why does not the returned pupil quietly proceed to make a 
living by the useful arts paternalism has taught him? True! Why 
not? It is hard to conceive that he can be so stupid and ungrateful ; 
but the fact remains that, after’ being taught ‘ practical usefulness’ for 
five years, he actually sits down at home as if dejected, and makes no 
effort to practice his hard-earned profession by putting tin roofs and 
sanitary plumbing to the dirt-and-stick huts of his twenty thousand 
fellow-Navajos or to the admirable clay houses of his ten thousand 
fellow-Pueblos. As their watch is the sun, he is seldom called upon 
to repair or regulate it, and seems to have no ambition to drum up 
custom for the trade he took five years to learn. He is even too stupid 
to apply to the medicine-men for a contract to do the public printing. 
Indeed, he is a sadly helpless individual, after all the eminently prac- 
tical education a wise government has given him. His usefulness 
ended when he ceased to be a cheap godsend to the farmer or mechanic 
whose business a kind Providence located in propinquity to a govern- 
ment Indian school. These are no mythical cases. I can cite you to 
plenty of Navajo boys who have been detained five to seven years in a 
government school and then turned loose to practice shoemaking, 
watchmaking, tin-roofing, plumbing, or typography among their nomad 
fathers. The rule is in just as useful lines and is as beneficent with 
the Pueblos as with the Navajos. The instruction given the girls is 
equally practical and humane. One highly-educated Pueblo girl took 
first prize at a recent Territorial fair for the finest specimen of cro- 
chetted work. That alone ought to assauge our consciences, Who 
dare say now that we are not uplifting the aborigine ?” 
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The ignorance in this great country about the colony of Liberia, 
which we established and fostered for so many years at such an ex- 
pense of life and money, is simply astounding. 

A large force of the navy was, for a prolonged period, kept on the 
African coast, by solemn treaty, and the Colonization Society made 
honest efforts to carry out the object for which it was organized. 

The loss of life and health in our navy alone has never been com- 
pensated for by any material advancement in the colony of Liberia,— 
at least, any advancement commensurate with the sacrifices made in its 
behalf. Let us hope for better things in the future. 

The writer was very often in the Liberian republic, at a time which 
might be called its “ golden era” of good administration, while Roberts 
was still alive and a counselor and Benson—the finest pure black we 
ever saw—was President. He was a man, if he was black, in mind 
as well as build, and he made an excellent governor for a flabby colony 
which styled itself a republic. 

The fact of the existence of this republic is occasionally recalled 
by newspaper notices which would be amusing if they were not also 
pathetic. We read of ignorant negroes arriving in New York expect- 
ing to be conveyed to a golden Jand, where they will have “ten acres 
and a mule,” and a chance of being president, or senator, at least. It 
reminds us of the old “ Jim Crow Rice” song of our childhood,— 


*¢ Brudders, let us leab 
Buccra land for Hayti ; 
Dere we be receib’ 
Grand as Lafayatty. 
Make a mighty show 
When we land from steamship ; 
You be like Monroe, 
I like Louis Philippe.” 


Now, the fact is, and remains, that many “smart” colored men 
have done well in Liberia. If the emigrant comes provided with sense 
and money he has a fine chance, if he can stand that climate. The 
American negro has to be acclimated in Liberia, and the fact used. to 
be recognized by the erection of buildings where they went “ through 
the fever” before looking about them. White men in that particular 
region, who undertook to live on shore, generally died. The colored 
map, as a rule, got acclimated. If he does well he becomes a bloated 
capitalist, as he lives upon the profits of the languid labor and many 
wants of his more ignorant brethren. There is nothing new in that. 
It has always been the case, and always will beso. Unfortunately, the 
successful man’s progeny do not inherit his energy, and the generation 
born on Cape Mesurado is inclined to retrograde in many ways. 

As for the Eurupean white, there seems to be no doubt that his 


dream of colonization in Africa is rather a failure. It is not more 
Vou. VIII. N. 8.—No. 5. 84 
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than two or three years since six or seven powerful European nations 
—most of them without any experience in tropical colonization or in the 
handling of the colored races—were fighting over their “rights” in 
Africa. “Great Britain got an empire, France a dominion tenfold 
greffer than herself,—much of it desert, it is true; and even Russia 
marked out a tract of land covering two hundred and fifty thousand 
square miles. These divisions, however, were only made on the maps, 
and the millions of negroes and other dark tribes thus parceled out had 
not even heard of the country to which they were thus transferred 
without consultation with themselves.” 

The present efforts of the French to possess themselves of Dahomey, 
or, to speak more correctly, of the control of the trade of that coun- 
try, will not end in any extensive colonizing by France, for the simple 
reason that white men cannot live in that country. We mean by living 
there that they cannot take their families and increase and multiply. 
The more the experience of the country is had the more this view is 
confirmed, in spite of the statements of interested persons. In addi- 
tion to this obstacle, the natives hate the whites aw fond, and with good 
reason, and it is quite evident that if the Dark Continent is to be opened 
to civilization it will not be by rifle and cannon, as the Europeans are 
trying to do. 

The future of the colored race of this country is a problem of 
much more importance to us than the African question. There was a 
period some years ago when we heard much of the increase of numbers 
in the black belt, but the census shows that during the past decade the 
colored race has not held its own against the whites in the region where 
the climate and conditions are, of all those which the country affords, 
the best suited to its development. 

A writer in the Arena declares that “for some generations the 
colored element may continue to make decennial gains, but it is very 
probable that the next thirty years will be the last to show total gains, 
and then the decrease will be slow but sure until final disappearance.” 
When we get over the sentimental idea that this country is to be the 
refuge of oppressed humanity, and cut off the importation of Russian 
and Polish Jews and other objectionable humanity, just as the impor- 
tation of negroes was long ago summarily stopped by law,—bringing 
in only, and in a judicious way, the Scandinavians, of which we 
already have so many,—then we shall, in time, simmer down into a 
white race which will make the most of the immense and glorious 
territory to which we have fallen heirs. 


It isa good thing that a society has acquired the historic head-quar- 
ters at Valley Forge, which will now be preserved very much in the 
condition that the small house was during that eventful and trying 
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winter which Washington spent there. The ground actually possessed ° 
by the society is not of many acres, but it enables it to control the 
‘ head-quarters” just as it existed during the hard winter when the 
British were frolicking in Philadelphia. The house is of stone, as all 
the houses of that part are, with an arch leading to a kitchen of the 
same material, and an outhouse adjoining of logs, which has been 
renewed on the old lines. From the kitchen there descends a sort of 
well, from which there is a passage to the river, some distance away. 
This was built in the early times, when there was danger from Indians, 
to make sure of the water-supply. There are other old houses in East- 
ern Pennsylvania and, no doubt, in other parts, where long passages 
were made underground for the purpose of protection from sudden 
attacks, The points of the intrenched camp on Mount Joy, where the 
Continentals kept their hard guard during that severe winter, and 
the outlines of Fort Washington, which commanded the approaches 
in almost every direction, are still to be seen. Generals Knox and 
Lafayette and Wayne had much better quarters than Washington him- 
self. Knox’s head-quarters were in a fine old mansion, which is still 
inhabited by the same family which lived there at the time of the 
Revolution, and the place is probably in as good preservation now as 
it was then. 

It is a glorious country, the neighborhood of Valley Forge, and 
with the splendid roads, the fine teams, the rolling green hills, the 
glancing waters, and the bright summer day, it was hard to realize the 
condition of things during that dreary winter, when the reliefs actu- 
ally stained the snow with the blood from their unshodden feet. But 
the position was splendidly selected, and the intrenchments, once com- 
pleted, almost impregnable. The Continentals had to fight worse 
enemies than the British that winter. Cold and hunger and despond- 
ency were to be resisted. But, in spite’of all, Steuben drilled officers 
and men in that formation, then a new idea, in which in the following 
summer they met the picked troops of England on Monmouth battle- 
ground and won a decisive victory. It is stirring to the blood to ride 
about the neighborhood of Valley Forge and to have pointed out the 
‘ head-quarters we have mentioned, and to hear one say, “ Just here, next 
to the redoubt by the Schuylkill, lay Muhlenberg, and next him Weedon, 
and then Patterson and Learned and Glover, and over there Poor 
and Wayne and Scott and Knox, and here in the rear, and nearer the 
commander-in-chief, Varnum and Huntington and Conway and Max- 
well,”’—all names so well &nown in our Revolutionary struggle. 


We see that the army are to have whistles to be used for signal- 
ing when men are in open order or skirmish-drill, according to the 
new regulations. They have been tried in foreign armies, and found to 
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be more easily heard and understood in action than the bugle or trum- 
pet. As all officers will carry them, there will be little danger of an 
enemy destroying the means of communication between the command- 
ing officers and troops that are stretched along a skirmish-line. 

Of course there were many samples of whistles proffered to the 
Department, and we are informed that a horn whistle with a shrill note 
has been chosen, as being less expensive and answering all the purposes 
of the boatswain’s whistle as used in the navy. No doubt a common 
whistle which would cost but a few cents would be perfectly effectual 
for field purposes, but can never equal in compass or variety of per- 
formance the “ call” as used by a boatswain and his mates, and as it is 
always named on ship-board, the term “ whistle” being only used by 
landsmen. 

At the time when sails only were used it was possible to give an 
infinite variety of orders by means of the “call,” and much more 
promptly than by any other method, while the slender tube curving 
to a ball could be heard above the roar of guns or the fiercest shriek 
of the storm. Old-fashioned first lieutenants used to pride themselves 
upon coming into port among a crowd of onlookers in almost perfect 
silence save for the “call,” which spoke the same language to all sail- 
ors, no matter what their nationality. To haul, to veer, to belay, to 
walk away, to sweep down decks, and many other things, required no 
order but the “call.” ~ 

A generation ago it was not usual in our men-of-war to use the 
bugle. The writer has sailed in many vessels of all rates, but. never 
was shipmate with a “ship’s bugler” until after the Civil War. Some 
vessels may have had them, but they were not a usual thing. 

A boatswain’s mate who can blow a good “call” makes of it an 
instrument of singular variety, many of the sounds being pleasing, but 
a new hand is apt to produce tones which resemble the shrieking of an 
ungreased sheave in a block, which, to use “ Jack’s” expression, is 
“cursing the boatswain.” 

In early days admirals wore a golden call and chain; and calls 
were used in the galleys of the middle ages and down to the last to 
signal the slaves when to row and when to cease pulling. 


Most Americans who go “abroad” (and none more than our naval 
officers) find that the belief that everything is much cheaper “ over 
there” is a delusion. A traveler must be a very old hand, indeed, if 
he expects to live as well for the same money as the native spends in 
any European country. It did not used to be so, and, as the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle remarks, “The untraveled American may well be sur- 
prised at such a statement as this, for has he not been told in season and 
out of season that the cost of living is so much greater in this country ; 
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that the pauper wages of Europe are really better compensation, every- 
thing considered, than the high wages paid the American workingman.” 

At one time this belief had a foundation of truth, but it is also true 
now that, taking life as a whole, the American lives as cheaply as the 
foreigner. By this is meant that the same amount of money will pro- 
cure as many miscellaneous comforts for a man or family in the United 
States as in Great Britain, even though some things may be cheaper in 
the latter than in our own country. 

“ Unfortunately,” says the writer, “instead of taking cold statistics 
as our guide in the matter, we are too apt to lay more stress on the 
statement of the English tourist, that he found a shilling would go 
farther in his own country than a dollar in America. Perhaps he kept 
within the strict bounds of truth when making such an assertion, but 
Americans, when they go abroad, are very apt to find that a dollar in 
Europe, when expended by them, goes no farther than a quarter of 
a dollar well laid out at home.” In a comparison of the cost of living, 
the things to be compared must be the same. “ It will not do to point 
out that in China a farm-hand can exist on six cents a day, while in 
the United States the subsistence of a worker in the same industry 
costs six times as much. If the American farm-hand would be content 
to live on an unvarying diet of rice, his expenditures might be easily 
kept down to the low Chinese level. Or, to continue the illustration 
further, if the thrift which the English artisan and laborer is forced 
to exercise in his own country were displayed by our workers, the 
result would certainly be large accumulations. Many foreigners, when 
transplanted, vary their mode of living very slightly, and they invari- 
ably amass competencies as a reward for their self-denial. The mass 
of immigrants, however, soon learn to adjust their mode of living to 
the scale of the set in which they move, and, of course, their expendi- 
tures are greater. But it is childish to charge this change to higher 
cost of living, when, in fact, it is simply an exhibition of the human 
tendency to spend money when one has it to spend.” The fact really 
appears to be, when the average of the whole country is taken, that our 
people live generously, and, in everything but personal service, at as 
cheap a rate as the same necessities and Juxuries can for anywhere. 
“The real grievance of many Americans who talk about the excessive 
cost of living in the United States is, that they must pay for house 
servants at least three times as much as the Englishman pays.” 






A September number of the Army and Navy Gazette has these re- 
marks: “ Lieutenant-General H. R. Browne, in a recent number of 


the Journal of the United Service Institution of India, discusses a ques- 
tion of general interest,—viz., the probable results of the introduction 
of the new magazine rifles. General Browne admits the difficulty 
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which the subject presents owing to the new arm never having yet 
been put to the test of active service. He has therefore dealt, as he 
tells us, with ‘ probabilities only.’ The chief features of the new arm 
are of course reduced calibre, increased range, high velocity, and low 
trajectory. Added to these are an increased firing capacity and a lighter 
cartridge, which enables the soldier to carry a greater number of rounds 
of ammunition. A further feature is the proposed general adoption 
of smokeless powder. General Browne, with these changes in view, 
sets himself to consider a series of points,—viz., What is likely to 
be the effect of the projectile? Will more men be killed? Will the 
proportion of wounded be increased? What will be the nature of the 
wounds? And, finally, will lengthened treatment in hospital be neces- 
sary, or will recovery be accelerated? These are the prominent ques- 
tions which arise in connection with the subject. General Browne 
declares them to be of ‘great importance.’ So they are. They are of 
very great importance indeed, and they ought not to be overlooked, 
seeing how much depends upon a proper realization of the changed 
aspect of modern battle conditions. Reasoning from the basis of prob- 
ability, General Browne, after studying the many problems most atten- 
tively for some time past, arrives at the conclusion that ‘ the long thin 
bullet, traveling at high velocity, will inflict a much larger number of 
wounds, not’ very severe in their character,’—i.e., clean wounds, not 
aggravated by fragments of lead and clothing, and not causing the shock 
to the system which rifle wounds have hitherto done. From the low 
trajectory it is reasonable to infer that the number of wounded will 
be enormously increased. This, of course, would throw a far greater 
amount of work and responsibility on three departments, not to mention 
the general staff,—viz., the medical, commissariat, and transport, all of 
which ought to take full cognizance of their increased obligations. As 
General Browne puts it, ‘ Assuming that the percentage of wounded in 
future actions will increase, the necessary consequences must be an in- 
crease of hospital staff, hospital accommodation, transport for wounded, 
and means of removal of wounded from the field before removal to the 
hospitals. Want of preparations in any of the above respects would 
be severely felt, and could not be remedied.’ It follows, therefore, that 
the efficiency and well-being of the ‘departments of the army’ is a 
matter of more vital importance than ever, and it would be as well for 
the combatant ranks to recognize this.” 


The last summer was phenomenally hot in Europe as well as in 
our own country ; but we often have such periods of heat, while the 
British and most Continental nations are quite unaccustomed to them, 
and do not know how to dress or to act under such circumstances. 

In consequence of this the loss during the mancuvres of troops» 
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caused by the superior officers’ want of judgment in forcing men to . 
march in mimic battle upon such days,’caused deaths in number as 
great-as that from a sharp skirmish. In Italy and in Germany these 
misfortunes occurred, no doubt, from the idea that soldiers ought to 
be accustomed to all vicissitudes ; and it was the same in France, where 
very strong feeling has been expressed at “the garrison and brigade 
manoeuvres having been conducted while the torrid heat of the middle 
of August continued. It would be hard to blame the officers in com- 
mand too much for the results, but from these a very important lesson 
may be learned as to the need of taking care in such seasons. The 
brigade manceuvres between Semblangay and Sonzay took place on the 
very hottest days and when the sun had its greatest power, and as a 
result the cases of ‘insolation’ were very numerous,—one hundred and 
forty-seven, for example, in the Sixty-sixth Regiment, and forty-six 
in the Thirty-second. On August 18 a hundred men fell out of the 
ranks of the Seventy-second Regiment during a march maneuvre, 
and were carried back to Amiens by the ambulance service. Through- 
out France a number of deaths of soldiers have occurred under such 
circumstances.” Inquiries were held in certain cases, but we have not 
seen the findings. There must have been some want of judgment, or 
fear of the exercise of discretion, in many of these cases. 

It would be interesting if some officer who had knowledge of the 
subject would give us some facts about the prostrations from heat 
during some of the forced marches of those long hot summers of the 
Civil War. During the northward march of the Army of the Potomac, 
before Gettysburg, for instance, the heat was intense, even for that belt 
of country, and the dust was overwhelming. The troops were pressed 
so hard, that when a few hours’ rest was permitted they often threw 
“themselves down on the fields without drawing the rations provided ; 
and yet they “got there,” in spite of the weather. Those tough, 
tanned, leather-skinned veterans, who had marched so long and so far, 
were seasoned, and unlike troops who had passed most of their time in 
camp or barrack. We did not hear much about “ insolation” in those 
times. With coffee and hard-tack, a little commissary whisky, and 
plenty of tobacco, the Virginian sun was not so formidable. 

Still, such marches must have produced prostrations, and an ac- 
count of them is no doubt to be found by rummaging the medical 
reports. But what we want is a paper with a popular report of such 
a march, from a person capable of giving it. 


Two very interesting papers appear in vol. ii. of the Proceedings 
of the United States Naval Institute for 1892. 

One of these is the prize essay for the year, by Mr. Wm. Laird 
Clowes, Associate and Honorary Fellow of King’s College, London. 
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The style is agreeable and the subject most interesting, but the writer 
does not feel that he is competent to give a résumé of the article, which 
those who are interested must read for themselves, It is eutitled 
“ Torpedo-Boats: their Organization and Conduct.” 

But there is just one extract which we should like to make ona 
subject where we are free from technical points, and which seems to us 
to be rather amusing as well as instructive. 

“Tt is not necessary,” Mr. Clowes says, “here to inquire how these 
exaggerated ideas of the mission of the torpedo and the torpedo-boat 
arose; but it may fairly be suggested that the veil of mystery which 
by all the earliest users of it was thrown round the Whitehead torpedo 
did much towards fostering the misapprehensions. Even of the officers, 
only a select few were permitted to form any judgment of what the 
torpedo actually was. The rest, familiar merely with the outside of 
the weapon, were taught to regard it as a kind of fetich, the powers 
of which, if unknown, were also probably unlimited. In the British 
service, at that period, the amount of secrecy in connection with the 
Whitehead was, looking to the circumstances, positively amusing. Mr. 
Whitehead has always been quite willing to sell his torpedo—and so to 
convey its secret—to any state, corporation, or individual that may 
choose to pay the price demanded; yet whenever a torpedo had to be 
examined, cleaned, or repaired on board a British man-of war, a canvas 
screen was rigged up for the purpose, sentries were posted, and fully 
as much care was taken to prevent intrusion by the officers and men in 
general as could have been taken had a goddess been enjoying a bath 
upon the tabooed stretch of deck. In the mean time, the torpedo-boat 
was almost equally unfamiliar, save toa small class of specially trained 


people.” 


The second paper to which we have alluded is by William Thomas 
Clarke, and treats of the date of manufacture of the Corean guns now 
at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, which were captured by Rear- 
Admiral John Rodgers, U.S.N. All these pieces bear inscriptions, 
which have been translated by “the accomplished scholar Wong-Chin- 
Foo, of New York.” 

There is another gun of the same capture at the artillery school at 
Fort Monroe, and another at the Boston Navy-Yard. The paper is an 
elaborate and learned one. We can only quote the peroration: “ It is, 
however, strange that an American naval force should have captured 
in one day five guns all of them older than the time when white men 
first occupied the great Mississippi River system, the cotton- and corn- 
field of the world. Two of these guns were far older than the time 
when America was first brought to the knowledge of Europe ; a third, 
the Charlestown repeater, was made in the very year in which Virginia 
was planted; a fourth, in the year when arbitrary government was 
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threatened to Massachusetts by the appointment of the Carr-Maverick - 
commissioners ; and the fifth, in the year the first royal government was 
established by the charter of New Hampshire, and the only feudal 
government ever set up in the old United States territory was established 
in the Massachusetts province of Maine. It is strange that this force 
from the New World should have brought them from that far Cathay 
whose fame was the cause of the expedition of Columbus, and it is 
stranger still that men should be living to-day, still in active service, 
who can say they have heard the hostile roar and have been exposed to 
peril of shot projected from the oldest extant pieces of artillery in the 


world,” 
E. SHIPPEN. 
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SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of the ‘United Service’’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


The Fourth of July at Cloquet. 


CLOQUET, MINN., July 4, 1892. 

My prEarR Son,—Duty explains why 
I am here to-day, and not at home with 
you. Year after year, since first you 
prattled on my knee, nothing but this 
same domineering duty has ever taken 
away from me the pleasure of burning 
powder with my boy on freedom’s natal 
day. Nowadays silver treads among the 
gold of your father’s Vesuvian blonde 
head, and yet how I long to be with you 
to-night to send the sparkling rockets 
high in air, to make the sputtering pin- 
wheel twist in torture, to sound the 
mimic battle’s din with crackers great 
and small, and make all nature lurid with 
the very fires of hell. Ah, old fellow, 
we have been there together so often, so 
often. And shocked your darling mother 
just the same each time as we emerged 
from the glittering darkness, about 11 
P.M., all smeared and blackened with 
burnt powder ; with cuticle and clothes 
bescorched and seared. I know very 
well that at this present moment you are 
making the same old spectacle of your- 
self, while for me there’s nothing but 
to sit down and tell you about the de- 
cidedly novel celebration I have wit- 
nessed here to-day. 

Cloquet is a surprise in the wilderness. 
One would never dream of such a large 
and flourishing town in the midst of this 
endless jungle of woods and rocks and 


swamp. Geologists tell us these rocks 
are of the Laurentian epoch and were 
formed about the beginning of all earthly 
things. But the ubiquitous modern 
“drummer” says that this is the very 
‘‘last of earth.’ 

The St. Louis River, born and bred 
among the magnificent pineries of North- 
ern Minnesota, meanders igs way to Lake 
Superior over a plateau which lies about 
seven hundred feet above the lake, until 
it reaches Cloquet, twenty miles from its 
mouth at Duluth. In this short distance 
it has to get down hill several hundred 
feet over those same Laurentian rocks, 
and a more widely precipitous, foaming, 
dashing, madly-careering mess of falls, 
cascades, bottomless pools and whirlpools 
cannot easily be imagined. It may con- 
vey a clearer impression of this stretch 
of river to state that the Almighty Saw- 
log, before whom the Northwest gets 
down and worships, can only navigate 
through it at the risk of coming outa 
mass of splinters at Duluth. And so the 
sawlog must stop at Cloquet to be con- 
verted into lumber and shingles and 
lath. And hence these mighty mills, 
which can only get rid of their refuse 
products by burning the same in great 
iron stack-furnaces, fed by automatic 
machinery; and hence also Cloquet, 
the flourishing offspring of the Minne- 
sota sawlog. 

The population is made up mostly of 
vigorous, lusty young men,—loggers and 
drivers in winter and mill-hands in sum- 
mer,—men full of brawn and brain; the 
kind of men who furnished the best food 
for powder during the War of the Rebel- 
lion. It was a simple lugger’s dam which 
saved the fleet of gun-boats on Red River 
and made its author, Bailey, famous as 
an engineer. 

Arriving on the evening of July 3, the 
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air was already filled with the signs of 
fun to-morrow. It was evident these 
young fellows intended making things 
lively. 

At dawn on the 4th I was thrilled with 
a dynamite-cartridge imitation of a 
cannon’s salute. Being the author of 
that method of saluting, I recognized it 
easily. It was at a great government 
work in the Pacific Northwest that it 
came about. Many years ago, when I 
was there in charge, General ——, the 
commander of the Department of the 


Columbia, sent word that he would stop | 


over on a certain day to see the work. 


A brigadier-general, upon arriving at | 


military posts, is entitled to a cannon 
salute of eleven guns, at the thought of 
which an idea seized me. The govern- 
ment works should give him the regula- 
tion salute. We had no cannon, nor 
soldiers, nor panoply of war, but we 
were pestering the face of nature with 
dynamite, the mightiest engine of mod- 
ern war. And a great roar, louder than 


artillery, was common music in our ears. 

Instructing one of the powdermen 
very carefully, I arranged for the first 
cartridge to be fired in the good old style, 


just as he should enter within our gates. 
I met the general at the train, and as we 
sauntered through the gate the salute 
commenced with about the calibre of a 
battery of 20-inch Columbiads. The old 
artillery war-horse paid no attention to 
the first, but at the second he pricked up 
his ears, and said,—- 

‘‘ Doing a little blasting, I presume.”’ 

I affected not to hear him, while, with 
a mathematical precision of time-inter- 
vals that no battery ever accomplished, 
salute went on. He soon recognized it 
as such and placidly waited till he had 
the regulation allowauce, when, turning 
to me quizzically,— 

‘¢ How in thunder did you do that?” 

‘Well, you see, general, we can’t al- 
low the department commander to come 
around here and not give him an out- 
ward and visible sign of our respect.” 

‘* But how did you get it off in such 
great shape? You have no guns.”’ 

“Tt was this way: dynamite car- 
tridges; fuzes cut to five seconds ; light 
one every ten seconds; drop it and get 
out of the way.”’ 
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‘¢ Bless my soul, how simple! Well, 
sir, you have treated me to a great nov- 
elty, and I thank you for it.”’ 

Well, after the Cloquet salute, I 
promptly went to sleep, of course, and 


| the fire-crackers did not disturb me. 


After breakfast I sauntered into the 
suburbs for a walk, away out where the 
cottonwoods, maples, and rank under- 
growth abut against the ragged fringe 
at vacant lots, a group of gaudily-dressed 
horsemen burst upon my view. ‘Shrine 
of the mighty, can it be that these are 
the untutored children of the forest?” 
Tasked myself, as the truth slowly wedged 
its way intoa startled apprehension. This 
truth was in effect, that a reservation of 


| the Fond-du-Lac Indians was close at 


hand, and the wily lumberman had made 
it interesting for the noble red man if 
he would come and decorate his proces- 
sion. 

And he came in all the simulation of 
war-paint. He came mounted, but such 
a mount, and such a war-paint! He was 
mounted on the great lumbering Clydes- 
dales and Percherons furnished: by the 
mills for the occasion. Those powerful 
horses which haul fifty tons of logs ata 
load on a bob-sled, but whose ponderous 
sides spread out the poor Indian’s legs 
till they rode like so many split sticks. 
And, further, they had evidently had full 
swing at the mill’s stores, and had tricked 
themselves out in all the bright colors 
of shining paper muslin. They had at- 
tempted to reproduce the war-dress effects 
of the long ago, but the result, although 
striking and gorgeous, was only travesty 
to an old hand from the frontier. 

Walking still farther on, I saw them 
coming sometimes singly, leading their 
huge charges to the edge of the woods, 
and then clumsily mounting before show- 
ing up in the open. Presently a group 
of twenty came along mounted. I 
stopped and regarded them with a quiz- 
zical look as they passed, when from out 
of the mass, in accents of purest school- 
marm English, came a deep bass voice,— 

“Do you think, sir, that we resemble 
savages ?’? 

“Not by a —— sight,” the old fire of 
the Sioux campaigns forced me to say, 
and then the very demon of war seemed 
to seize me as I drew up to full height 
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and gave the great-sounding battle-cry 
of the Arapahoes. 

Not magic by a master’s hand could 
have produced more instant or complete 
transformation. The devil that possessed 
my soul seized on those poor Indians 
every one, and instantly changed teem 
into demons of war. They filled the 
air with horrible shrieks and yells and 
war-cries. Transfigured from split sticks 
into cavalry, they circled madly around 
me, the old mill horses wildly snorting 
and neighing with excitement. Pande- 
monium was there while we hoarsely 
yelled and mimicked battle. Suddenly it 
stopped. 

The mill horses could not keep it up. 
And out of the loud silence came the 
sweet accents of pure Sunday-school 
English,— 

‘¢ Who are you, sir, and what are you, 
that can so excite us poor and humble 
savages? ’’ 


‘‘Only a played-out soldier. See!” 


And, taking off my hat, I showed a great 
hairless scar. 

‘‘A Cheyenne Indian killed me once, 
—he thought he did,—and wears to-day 


my scalp upon his belt. That’s who 
Iam, and what.’ It is wrong, my son, 
to think that the spirit of war has been 
Sunday-schooled out of these Indians 
yet. 

The procession was great,—but not in 
size. It was composed in the usual way: 

The police. 

The firemen. 

The wind-jammers, as the brass band 
is called hereabout. 

A great float of little girls in red, 
white, and blue. 

A very small float of small boys, un- 
trammeled. 

A whole lot of other floats, represent- 
ing both the useful and the humorous. 

A very small village cart, drawn by a 
very small white burro, tantalized into a 
state of progression by a wisp of hay 
suspended just in front of him, 

The great cavalcade of Indian war- 
riors in all the seeming panoply of real 
war. 

Magnificently it swept through the 
principal streets, but the greatest of all 
its features was the enthusiasm of both 
the participants and the spectators. The 
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former shouted and yelled and danced 
gayly about on the floats, while the lat- 
ter took up the howling refrain and 
made the environment confusion dire, 
And the burro, at fairly regular in- 
tervals, raised his thrilling voice aloft 
amidst the wild plaudits of the crowd. 

The town was just four times too small 
for that procession. Not once, nor twice, 
but four times it had to pass through the 
principal streets before it had enough. 

And then, with great difficulty, a place 
was cleared in the street for the Indian 
war-dance. Here the bass drum of the 
wind-jammers was placed upright on the 
ground, while six plain, unvarnished In- 
dians sat around and thumped it in 
a dreary rhythmical tum-tum, singing 
at the same time a wild song. And 
the paper-muslined fellows hopped and 
skipped and jumped in circle around, 
filling the air with their lusty shouts. 
The “belle” of the party drew much ad- 
miration from the jingles he janged from 
a great string of sleigh-bells slung over 
his shoulders, as he lightly skipped in 
time with the tum-tum. 

Thereafter came a variety of races 
and a game of base ball. And to-night 
only the Oriental devil-scarer splutters 
and pops along the scented streets. 

The wayward rocket splits the speckled 
air; the Roman candle punctuates the 
darkness; and I—— 

I want to go home to my boy. 


OWEN JONES. 


Lonpbon, August 21, 1892. 

WouLp you permit a reader of your 
magazine on this side of the Atlantic, 
and one much interested in the present 
and future policy of the United States 
in naval matters, to offer a few remarks 
on the important subject of the ram, 
dealt with this month therein ? 

Since modern naval architecture has 
given us a weapon of so terrible a nature 
as the one in question, it behooves us to 
endeavor, as fur as we can, to understand 
its practical capabilities. 

Given certain conditions, the ram has 
the power of putting an end to an ac- 
tion more quickly than any artillery 
could do; but in taking note of the exam- 
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ples of its use which we have before us, we 
must not allow ourselves to forget that 
at the present time there is the action of 
a weapon equally destructive and equally 
certain to be considered,—the torpedo. 
The case is thus put by a well-known 
naval writer. He says ‘‘ that when the 
gun was the only weapon to contend 
against, there was some reason to con- 
struct a vessel impervious to projectiles, 
relying solely upon the ram. The tor- 
pedo alters all this, as before the ram can 
be applied such a vessel must come with- 
in the radius of the torpedo range, and, 
though invulnerable above, below the 
line she is as open to attack as any other 
craft.’’ Without guns of any descrip- 
tion an armored vessel of this sort would 
be at the mercy of the first torpedo-boat, 
and her case would be hopeless indeed 
should her engines become disabled. 

During a general action opportunities 
will occur for the use of the ram, but to 
acconiplish the act with safety to himself 
will require, on the part of a commander, 
a considerable amount of practical skill, 
judgment, and, moreover, as was once 
remarked, ‘‘a sound digestion.” 

The effect on the formation of battle 
by the ram will be, Admiral Colomb 
thinks, to cause the ships to take up an 
end-on position. In such a case ramming 
would be more difficult to accomplish, 
the difficulty consisting in the attacking 
vessel herself evading the ram of the 
other and striking her at a proper angle 
on the broadside; for should two vessels 
meet end-on, coming in opposite direc- 
tions, the effect would be so terrible as to 
wreck both. 

Let us refer to the action between the 
Peruvian turret-ship “‘ Huascar” and the 
Chilian wooden corvette ‘“‘ Esmeralda,’’as 
an instance of the uncertainty of the ram 
in action. The * Esmeralda’’ being totally 
disabled by her antagonist, and lying 
motionless upon the water,the turret-ship 
made three attempts to ram, only suc- 
ceeding at the third and last. 

In the same action the ‘‘ Independen- 
cia’’made three attempts to ram the “Co- 
vadonga;’’ each time she miscalculated 
her distance, and on the third ran herself 
ashore.—A MEMBER OF Roya. UNI- 
TED SERVICE INSTITUTE. 
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The Little Drummer. 


A SOLDIER'S STORY. 


Tis of a little drummer, 
The story I shall tell ; 
Of how he marched to battle 
And all that there befell. 
Out in the West with Lyon 
(For once the name was true), 
For whom the little drummer beat 
His rat-tat-too. 


Our army rose at midnight, 
Ten thousand men as one, 
Each slinging on his knapsack 
And snatching up his gun; 
“¢ Forward !’’ and off they started, 
As all good soldiers do, 
When the little drummer beats for them 
The rat-tat-too. 


Across a rolling country, 
Where the mists began to rise, 
Past many a blackened farm-house, 
Till the sun was in the skies; 
Then we met the rebel pickets, 
Who skirmished and withdrew, 
While the little drummer beat and beat 
The rat-tat-too. 


Along the wooded hollows 
The line of battle ran, 
Our centre poured a volley, 

And the fight at once began ; 
For the rebels answered, shouting, 
And a shower of bullets flew, 
But still the little drummer beat 

His rat-tat-too. 


He stood among his comrades 
As they quickly formed in line, 
And when they raised their muskets 
He watched the barrels shine; 
When the volley rang he started, 
For war to him was new, 
But still the little drummer beat 
His rat-tat-too. 


It was a sight to see them, 
That early autumn day, 
Our soldiers in blue coats 
And the rebel ranks in gray ; 
The smoke that rolled between them, 
The balls that whistled through, 
And the little drummer as he beat 
His rat-tat-too. 
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His comrades dropped around him,— 
By fives and tens they fell, 

Some pierced by minie bullets, 
Some torn by shot and shell. 

They played against our cannon, 
And a caisson’s splinters flew, 

But still the little drummer beat 
His rat-tat-too. 


The right, the left, the centre,— 
The fight was everywhere ; 

They pushed us here,—we wavered ; 
We drove and broke them there. 

The graybacks fixed their bayonets 
And charged the coats of blue, 

But still the little drummer beat 
His rat-tat-too. 


“« Where is our little drummer ?” 
His nearest comrades say, 

When the dreadful fight is over 
And the smoke has cleared away. 

As the rebel corps was scattering 
He urged them to pursue, 

So furiously he beat and beat 
The rat-tat-too. 


He stood no more among “them, 
For a bullet as it sped 

Had glanced and struck his ankle, 
And stretched him with the dead. 

He crawled behind a cannon, 
And pale and paler grew, 

But still the little drummer beat 
His rat-tat-too. 


They bore him to the surgeon, 
A busy man was he: 

«A drummer boy,—what ails him?” 
His comrades answered, “See!” 
As they took him from the stretcher, 

A heavy breath he drew, 
And his little fingers strove to beat 
The rat-tat-too. 


The ball had spent its fury ; 
‘A scratch,’ the surgeon said, 

As he wound the snowy bandage 
Which the lint was staining red. 
‘«T must leave you now, old fellow.” 

‘Oh, take me back with you, 
For I know the men are missing me 
And the rat-tat-too.”’ 
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Upon his comrade’s shoulder 
They lifted him so grand, 
With his dusty drum before him 
And his drumsticks in his hand. 
To the fiery front of battle, 
That nearer, nearer drew,— 
And evermore he beat and beat 
His rat-tat-too. 


The wounded as he passed them 
Looked up and gave a cheer, 

And one, in dying, blessed him 
Between a smile and tear. 

And the graybacks, they are flying 
Before the coats of blue, 

For whom the little drummer beats 
His rat-tat-too. 


When the west was red with sunset, 
And the last pursuit was o’er, 
Brave Lyon rode to the foremost 
And looked the name he bore; 
And before him on his saddle, 
As a weary child would do, 
Sat the little drummer fast asleep 
With his rat-tat-too. 
R. H. StopparD. 


‘ 


The Derivation of ‘“‘ Canteen.” 
(From the Gentleman’s Magazine.) 


A ScotcH paper about three years ago 
contained the following, which, by the 
way, takes us once more to Fanders: 

‘“‘As a curious illustration of the 
changes words undergv that of canteen 
may be cited. Itis, as everybody knows, 
a vessel in which soldiers, during a cam- 
paign, carry water or other fluids. When 
the Duke of Marlborough’s army was in 
Flanders they called this vessel a tin can. 
The French adopted the vessel into their 
army, and, in accordance with the genius 
of their language, they placed the ad- 
jective after the noun, making it can-tin, 
pronounced can-teen. In this form the 
English again took the word from the 
French, and canteen it must ever re- 
main.” 

Really the English language appears 
to be greatly indebted to the Duke of 
Marlborough’s army and Flanders. The 
discerning reader will also observe that 
tin, at the end of a word, is pronounced 
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teen in French. As a matter of fact the 
derivation of the English word ‘“ can- 
teen’? is somewhat doubtful, but the 
French cantine (Italian cantina), a cellar 
or cave, certainly had priority of the 
English word. The Editor who could 
put forward the ‘‘ tin-pot’’ story as a fact 
could hardly have had much respect for 
his readers. 


A Postman Poet. 
(Longman’s Magazine.) 

THE following verses are by Mr. James 
Dryden Hosken, author of “ Phaon and 
Sappho” and ‘Nimrod.’ (Macmillan 
& Co.) He is, as is well known, a “time- 
bound poet.’’ If life be short, compared 


to art, much shorter is the leisure of a 
poet who is a rural postman. 


[ The lyf so short, the craft so long to lerne. 
—CHAUCER.] 
Visions of too lovely things 
To endure the strain of time, 
Ere we give you shape and wings 
Of harmonious thought or rhyme, 
Life so short is come and gone 
While we dream : 
Only touches of the dawn 
Glint our theme. 


What unwritten glories hover 
Round the time-bound poet’s brain, 
Fairer than the thoughts of lover, 
Whose excess of joy is pain; 
Life will not allow the mind 
Time to live: 
What can we but touch the rind 
Art can give? 


Ah! ye uncreated dreamings,— 
Epic, lyric, song, romance,— 
Life’s so short! we catch the gleamings 
Of your meaning; can but glance 
At your beauty as ye fly, 
Sighing low, 
«« Life’s too short; ’tis time to die: 
Ye must go.”’ 


General Moltke. 


ANECDOTES OF THE FAMOUS GERMAN 
COMMANDER. 


Tue fifth volume of the collected 
writings and memorabilia of Field Mar- 
shal Count Moltke has just been pub- 
lished by Mittler & Son, of Berlin. Like 
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the fourth, it contains a large number of 
letters of very various and extremely 
characteristic contents, consisting of de- 
scriptions of journeys, important contri- 
butions to the history of his time, es- 
pecially of the war of 1870-71, and family 
references. These letters specially mani- 
fest the fatherly fidelity with which the 
field marshal cared for the welfare of the 
younger generations of his family; they 
also express the principles on which he 
directed their education. A collection 
of ‘occasional correspondence,’’—that 
is, letters which he never wearied of ad- 
dressing, even in the last years of his 
long life, often to persons unknown to 
him, in answer to inquiries, requests, 
and books or other things sent him,— 
contains expressions of opinion on re- 
ligious questions, art, science, the justi- 
fication of war, etc. The high and un- 
selfish feeling of the field marshal, the 
keenness of his intellect, and the good- 
ness of his heart are admirably exempli- 
fied in these documents, most of which 
are short. 

The letters are followed by ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences of the Field Marshal,’’ contrib- 
uted by members of the family, old 
friends (whose memories went back to 
the time when he was a student at the 
School of War, in Berlin, and even to 
the days when he was a cadet in Copen- 
hagen), comrades of the General Staff, 
and companions-in-arms in the war of 
1870 and 1871. These admirers and 
friends* give numerous characteristic 
traits of his character, so that, taking 
all these contributions together, such a 
complete and vivid portrait of Moltke is 
given to the nation as it possesses of but 
few of its great men. The following ex- 
tract is from the reminiscences of Count 
Bethusy-Hue, one of the founders and 
leaders of the Imperialists in the German 
Reichstag : 

‘We sat in the spring of 1867 in the 
Constituent Reichstag ; the Luxemburg 
affair had come to an end, and Bennig- 
sen’s interpellation was on the Order of 
the Day for the next day but one. It 
was then that General von Moltke, in a 
conversation in the anterooms of the 
hall, spoke to me to the following effect: 
‘After a war such as we have just had, 
one can really feel no desire to have 
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another, and nobody is farther from 


cherishing such a desire than I. And | 


yet I cannot but wish that the occasion 
given for a war with France should be 
taken advantage of; unhappily, I regard 
this war as absolutely unavoidable within 
the next five years, and within this pe- 
riod the now undisputable superiority of 
our organization and weapons will di- 
minish every day. The sooner, there- 
fore, we come to blows the better. The 
present occasion is good. It has a na- 
tional character, and ought, therefore, to 
be taken advantage of.’ These words, 
convincing as they were in themselves, 
seemed to me, coming as they did from 
the lips of such an authority, too 
weighty, despite their originally confi- 
dentia] character, not to be acted upon. 
I reported them to my Free Conservative 
party, and was induced by it to ask the 
chancellor his opinion, as the party 
justly shrank from binding itself in so 
important a question of foreign policy 
without knowing the opinion of the 
Government. ‘ 

“ Count Bismarck recognized the jus- 
tice of Moltke’s remarks both from the 
political and military pvint of view, but 
declared that he would never be able to 
bear the responsibility of conjuring up 
the misery of a war on his country unless 
the latter needed it, as was the case in 
the Austrian war, in defense of its vital 
interests or its honor. The personal con- 
viction of a ruler or a statesman, how- 
ever well founded, that war would break 
out one day after all, could not justify a 
war. Unforeseen events might alter the 
situation and avert what seemed inevi- 
table. When I told the general this next 
day, he answered, ‘ Bismarck’s stand- 
point is invulnerable, but it will cost us 
many human lives one day.’ 

‘¢ The date of the second conversation 
is about the middle of the eighties. A 
story was circulated at that time, not 
in the press but in conversation, which 
could not but be disagreeable to the field 
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marshal, greatly though it seemed to do 
himhonor. It was that in the evening of 
the day of Gravelotte King William had 
asked the chief of the General Staff what 
was to be done if the enemy maintained 
his positions the next day. Moltke, so 
ran the story, had answered, ‘ Attack 
again, your majesty ;’ and when the king 
answered that he had hardly the heart to 
do that, after the painful losses, Moltke 
added, ‘Then I must tender your maj- 
esty my resignation.’ When, doubting 
the authenticity of this anecdote, I con- 
fidentially asked the field marshal about 
it, he declared it to be a fable from be- 
ginning to end, without even an appar- 
ent basis in the occurrences of that even- 
ing. ‘I should never,’ he added, ‘least 
of all in time of war, have quitted my 
sovereign abruptly in the face of the 
enemy. That’s contrary not only to dis- 
cipline, but also to the hunor of a soldier. 
The germ of such legends may perhaps 
have been the misinterpretation of what 
occurred more than once in the course of 
both the wars. The king, who, as is 
well known, had himself exactly in- 
formed of all my plans before they were 
executed, possessed, in a far higher de- 
gree than was known among the people 
and in the army, a remarkably sharp 
eye for all the weak points, and some- 
times demanded with great tenacity that 
his criticism (in itself well founded) 
should be taken practically into account. 
This was not always possible, at least not 
for me. The fact is that there are many 
situations in war in which a plan with- 
out any weak point, without confidence 
in the luck and valor of the troops, can- 
not be formed at all. Thus it came that 
if the king could not be induced to yield 
theoreticaily, I was repeatedly compelled 
to declare, ‘Then your majesty must 
graciously have the goodness to com- 
mand yourself. My wisdom is at an end ; 
I can make no other proposal.’ After 
such a declaration my proposal was al- 
ways adhered to.’ ”’ 
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The month of driving, pelting rain 
and sleet; dangerous to the weak; try- 
ing even to the rugged. 

To those who are weak, quick health 
fortification is at this time imperative. 


The system fortified with SCOTT’S 


’ EMULSION is well equipped to withstand 


the tax imposed by winter. Sudden Colds, 


its use---equally important, it provides the 
system with an armor of flesh and strength that 


lessens chances of similar attacks later on. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


is Cod-Liver Oil made palatable and easy of assimilation. It is the essence of the life of 
all foods,_FAT. It checks Consumption and other forms of wasting diseases by building 
tissue anew—nothing mysterious—simply FOOD-LIFE going to SUSTAIN LIFE. The 
union of Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda adds to it a tonic effect wonderfully invigo- 


tating to brain and nerve. 


PREPARED BY SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Vox. VIII. N. 8.—No. 5. 85 





JUST IN TIME 


To save its life, has been the testimony of many 
a mother, who has given Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
to her little ones in an 

hour of danger. Those 

who provide themselves 

_with this great emer- 

gency medicine, have at 

hand a prompt and sure 

remedy in cases of croup, 

bronchitis, whooping 

cough, sore throat, and 

‘_ sudden colds. Taken in 

- the early stages of Con- 

sumption, Ayer’s Cherry 

Pectoral checks further 

progress of the disease, 

and even at a later 


period, it eases the cough, and affords refreshing 
sleep. For hoarseness, loss of voice, preacher’s 
sore throat, and other derangements of the vocal 
organs, this preparation has no equal, and is 
highly recommended by public speakers. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J. 0. Ayer & Oo., Lowell, Mass. 


THE FALL 


‘With its chill rains, sodden leaves, and variable temperature, is a 
trying season. To tone up the system and make it proof against 
malarial influences, purify and invigorate the blood with 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Has cured others, will cure you. 








MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Maine Commandery. 

Stated meeting held September 8, 
1892. 

To THE First Ciass.—Lt. John D. 
Anderson, U.S.V.; Lt. Horatio B. 
Sawyer, U.S.V.; Ensign Joseph W. 
Hawthorn; Major Abner R. Small, 
U.S.V. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 5, 1892. 


To THE First CLass.—Capt. Thomas 
E. Balding, U.S.V.; Capt. Charles 
Morton, U.S.A. 


Michigan Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 6, 1892. 
To tHE First Ciass.—Gen. Wm. 


Hartsuff, U.S.V.; Capt. John C. 
Hardy, U.S.V. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 11, 1892. 
To THE First CLass.—Lt. Thomas R, 

Huddleston, U.S.V. 
To THE First CuAss (by inheritance). 
—George G. Tirrell. 


Missouri Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 1, 1892. 
To tur First Cxiass.—Col. Enoch 
A. More, U.S.V. 
To tHE Srconp CLass.—William C. 
Stuyvesant. 


Colorado Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 4, 1892. 


To THE First CLass.—Capt. Joseph 
D. Moore, Jr., U.S.V. ; Ensign William 
B. Trufant, U.S.V.N. 


NECROLOGY. 


Minnesota Commandery. 


Col. W. F. Drum, U.S.A., July 4, 
1892; Lt. Addison V. Teeple, U.S.V., 
September 3, 1892. 


PHILADELPHIA, August 19, 1892. 


I. The Eighth Annual Meeting of the 
Commandery-in-Chief of the Order will 
be held at the thall of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, Thirteenth 
and Locust Streets, Philadelphia, on 
Wednesday, October 19, 1892, at 10 a.m. 

II. The Council-in-Chief will assem- 
ble at the head-quarters Tuesday, October 
18, at 2 P.M., to audit the accounts of the 
Recorder-in-Chief, Treasurer-in-Chief, 
and Chancellor-in-Chief. 

III. The Board of Officers will assem- 
dle at head-quarters, 723 Walnut Street, 
on Tuesday, October 18, 1892, at 8 P.M., 
for the transaction of such business as 
may be submitted for their action. 

IV. The Constitution of the Order 
provides that the supreme executive and 
judicial power is vested in the Com- 
mandery-in-Chief, and all questions 
involving a construction of the Consti- 
tution must be transmitted to the Re- 
corder-in-Chief for the action of the 
Commandery-in-Chief. 


By command of 
Brevet Masor-Generat Ruta- 
ERFORD B. Hayes, U.S.V., 
Commander-in-Chief. 
JoHN P. NicHOLsoN, 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, U.S. V., 
Recorder-in-Chief. 
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THE following is promulgated for the information of the Order : 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP QUARTER ENDING JULY 31, 1892. 


MEMBERSHIP, 
Net Galn.|| NET Loss. July 81, 1891, 
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COMMANDERY OF 


| Second Class. 
| Third Class. 
| Second Class, 
| Third Class, 
bo | First Class. 
| Second Class. 
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| First Class. 
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Totals 





Total net gain. . . 
Total April 80,1892. .... 
Total July 81,1892 .... 


By command of 
Brevet Major-General RurHerrorp B. Harszs, U.S.V., 
Commander-~in-Chief. 


Joun P. NicHotson, 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, U.S.7., 
Recorder-in-Chief. 
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